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The Ford Model F-5 truck shown is but one 
of over 139 Ford Bonus * Built Truck models 
available to meet almost every trucking need. 


Life histories of 5,444,000 trucks prove 
«+e Ford Trucks Last Longer! - ; 


The Proof! Certified Proof! 


The life histories of trucks... 
farm trucks, city trucks, all kind 
of trucks, in fact 5,444,000 of 
"em... have now been traced 
through license registration 
records. 


Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, 
leading New York City life 
insurance actuaries analyzed the 
registration records of all trucks 
of the five sales leaders .. . 
5,444,000 trucks in all... and 
proved that Ford Trucks last 
longer. Wolfe, Corcoran and 
Linder officially certify that the 
life expectancy for Ford Trucks 
is greater than the life expect- 


Published monthly by American Fruit Grower Pub. Co., 1370 Ontario St., Cleviand 13, Ohio. 


ancy for each of the other four. 
The Reason! They're Bonus Built! 
Ford Trucks last longer because 
th¢y’re Bonus Built. The essence 
of Bonus Built engineering is 
EXTRA STRENGTH. Extra 
strong construction means long- 
er wear. It also makes Fords 
good all-around workers. 


The Pay Off! Lower Costs! 
Longer truck life spreads owner- 





ship costs over more years, 
lowers the cost per year. What's 
more, the fact that Ford Trucks 
are used longer than others is 
good evidence that they set a 
high standard of economy in 
every important way. Check 
with your Ford Dealer to see 
how he can help you solve the 
problem of today’s fast rising 
transportation costs. See your 
Ford Dealer today. 


*BONUS: “Something given in addition to what is usual or strictly due” — Webster 





BULT STRONGER TO LAST LONGER 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Entered as second class matter at Post Office at Cleveland, O 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Mount Morris, Ill. . 
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Complete line includes 19 Myers engine powered sprayers. 
Capacities up to 50 gpm; pressures up to 600 Ibs. Two- 
j wheel models have balanced design and unusual mobility. 

. They’re marvelous performers — the highly mobile, easy-handling Silver 
Clouds, equipped with powerful, efficient Myers Bulldozer Pumps. Throughout 
the standardized, new Myers line you'll find advanced designing — compact, 

years, z Seven 4-wheel engine rugged construction stripped of excess weight — utmost simplicity for greatest 

Seon powered models. reliability — dozens of improved features to save time and labor and increase 

hers is spraying efficiency on your job. Full line of power take-off and engine powered 

y set a models to fit every size orchard. Mail coupon for dealer’s name and catalogs. 
my in 
Check 

to see eer Fe ee ee ee re ack ae URET ii 

Ive the Seven skid-type engine | THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. | 

rising powered models. | Dept. K-190, Ashland, Ohio | 

© your Send free literature on items checked below. 

[] Power Sprayers (J Hand Pumps ! 

, (CD Hand Sprayers ( Water Systems | 

(CD Power Pumps (1 Hay Unloading Tools 

NAME 

TOWN STATE | 

: ! 

Compact, efficient Bulldozer Pumps. repocs oe | 

More power with less weight. | 
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“THERE YOU ARE MA‘’AM...YOU'LL GET 


BIG FUEL SAVINGS 


THIS WINTER!” 


AND REAL COMFORT 





Save money with 
"Midget Flot 
— The “Multi- 
Heat” burner 
with its “Midget” Pilot 
is an exclusive Perfection 
design ...it’s a tiay pilot 
burner within the main 
burner. Uses fuel “by 
the drop”. No other 





burner matches its low 


consumption. 


THE 


ee 1 


More heat per gallon 
with Perfection’s 
Yield Edad’ 

Heat that 
would 
otherwise flit up the 
chimney is caught by 
the “Heat Extractor” 
and directed room- 
ward. Adds to your 
comfort! Saves fuel 
by getting the most 
possible value from 
each gallon! 


FRFEC 











Complelly Calmalie! 


Relax in comfort! 


= 


! 


No need to 
jump and ad- 
just the fire for every 
weather change. A new 
Perfection Heater with 
Perfection’s thermo- 
static controls auto- 
matically cuts fire 
back from high or 
low to money-saving 
pilot when rooms 
are warm...feturns 
to higher fire 
when needed. 


ON 

















cozy heat across the 
floor, helps keep the 
most heat where you 
need it. Not merely 
a fan... Quiet as a 
summer breeze! 


Flor Flo’ Blown / 


Warmth where you 


need it! 
BEA rertection’ 
“Floor-Flo” 


blower gives better 
circulation of warm air 
into far corners. It pours 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, 7034-B PLATT AVENUE, CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Oil Ranges and Cook Stoves, Oil Heaters, Oil Water Heaters, Oil and Gas Winter Air-Conditioning Furnaces 
« OAKLAND & 


ATLANTA ® CLEVELAND e 


4 


CHICAGO e 


JERSEY CITY e 


KANSAS CITY 










“MORE-COMFORT-PER-GALLON” 


Ol fee 


ST. PAUL 
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REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT 


FARMERS AND FRUIT GROWERS have just 
as much right to pick their own marketing time 
as any other businessmen . . . and the idea that 
they can’t afford the refrigeration to make this 
possible has never been further from the truth! 


General Electric can help inctease your sales 
by retarding deterioration of the weight, appear- 
ance, and harvest-time level of quality in your 
products until you're ready to market them /”. . 
yet the overall cost of G-E equipment is well 
within your ability to buy . . . far more profitable 
than selling early at lower prices. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC | 


In addition to equipping tailored refrigerated 
storage jobs to meet exactly your needs, G. E. is 
top-notch for such other farm money- and time- 
savers as milk coolers, farm and home freezers, 
reach-in and walk-in refrigerators . . . a/] of which 
are designed to give you faster cooling at lower 
cost... and to add to your ultimate net profits 
in every way possible. 


The next time you’re in town talk to your 


G-E Dealer—after all, it’s never too early tomake , 


a profit. General Electric Company, Air Conditioning 
Department, Section A83249, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Better Refrigeration 
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Compare New 


noouGE ‘Gob Rated TRUCKS CONTENTS 


f fe f ! 
eature or PA THIS MONTH’S COVER 
The luscious black currants which ar 
our cover this month are a new variety wi 
e e e recently been developed in Ottawa 
: " O The plants are not only rust-resistan} | 
n m rl fruit is also of good Quality with @ Sag 
(Dodge Model F-152; 14,500 pounds Gross Vehicle Weight— clusters which Beh Seem. “REM 
Comparable Competitive Models.) Canadian Grower) ¥ 


An Up-to-the-Minute Discussion of Ho; 


DODGE TRUCK 
FEATURES AND ADVANTAGES “Job-Rated” "oO Letters to the Editor 
TRUCK 
Wheelbase sein | tei | ein 


Cab-to-Axie—to take 12-foot body mone Sprays 


By L. P. Batjer 


Wide-Tread Front Axles (shorter 
turning— more stability) 


sein 
| Mn | 
Modern “Cross-Type” Steering | 
| 


Streamlined Storage 
By Richard C. Be 


Turning Diameter * —Left Your Trees Will Teli You About Th, 


Nitrogen Needs 


By Damon Boynton 


—Right 


Total (Front and Rear 
sie at 


t 
von Wing rrr was [vo | me | me Stole New 


* To outside of tire (curb clearance.) Computed from data based on tests or computations obtained from usually reliable sources. T All four 
springs.  { Measured from production models.  & Computed from width and depth measurements; no allowance for contours. 


Nationwide Fruits 


Marketing 
In the News 


American Pomological Society 


Dr. W. A. Taylor 


Better Weight Distribution... Easier Handling... hee ei 
Shorter Turning Diameters By RT. Meister 





Editorial Page 
You can turn these new Dodge ‘“‘Job- barnyards with much greater ease. a 
Rated” trucks in much smaller circles, This is due to a new type ‘“cross- 
both right and left. You can back steering,”’ shorter wheelbases, and AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
through farm gates, or maneuver in wide tread front axles. Published Monthly by 
Front axles have been moved back, AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER PUBLISHING © 
engines forward, placing more load 370 Ontario St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
on the front axle. While cab-to-axle ES. K MEISTER 
dimensions are the same, wheelbases Publisher 
7 NEW DODGE => = are shorter, giving better weight dis- See re 
2 Sob Raled iRUCK 4 : tribution, and increased payload. 1. MENS 4. © feeey 
LEFT OR RIGHT TURN = This new weight distribution, com- T. N. FERRIS, JR. K. A. HOLMAN 
bined with longer springs, and ‘“‘Air- E. K. GOULD 


O-Ride’”’ seats, produces a marvelous 


° ° Advertising Manager 
new “‘cushioned ride.”’ 7 


EOWARD L. MEISTER 
« 

BRANCH OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES 
NEW YORK CITY, Richard Whiteman, Grand Ce 
tral Terminal Bldg., Room 1720. Phone—Muv 

Hi!! 6-0784 
CHICAGO, Peck and Billingsiea, 185 No. Wat 
Phone—Central 0465 
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Please notify us if you change your addré 
giving us the old address as well as your new 
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Here Is Still 
An Older Vineyard 
Dear Sir: 
Regarding the letter entitled “First Amer- 
ican Vineyard” in the June issue, what about 
the first English settlers who came te Roan- 
oke Island (Manteo, N.C.) and planted the 
well-known Mother vineyard about 1587? 
It is still there, and covers about an acre. 
Oakwoods, N.C. Robert L. Morehouse 


he original claim to the oldest American 
cng non made in “Ramblings of a 
Horticulturist”, April, 1948, crediting Wil- 
liam Penn with planting the first vineyard 
in 1683. The settlers at Roanoke Island pre- 
ceded Penn by nearly 100 years. M. E. Gard- 
ner of North Carolina State College writes 
that in 1584 Amadas and Barlow, leutenants 
exploring under the direction of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, described what they saw when they 
landed on Roanoke Island as follows: “We 
viewed the land about us, being, where we 
first landed very sandy and low toward the 
water side, but so full of grapes as the very 
bearing and surge of the sea overflowed 
them, of which we found such plenty as well 
as on every little shrub, as also climbing 
towards the tops of high cedars that I think 
iw all the world the like abundance is not to 
be found; and myself having seen those 
parts of Europe that most abound, find such 
differences as were incredible to be writ- 
ten.” 
It is presumed that-the settlers may have 
transplanted some of these vines during 
clearing operations for forts and villages.— 


This Reader Has Ideas! 


Dear Sir: : 

The. removal from orchards and burning 
of tree prunings seems to me to be a waste 
of valuable organic material. I have been 
trying to think of a suitable design for a 
machine, to cut up the prunings in the or- 
chard, that would not be too expensive. 
Commercial machines that I have heard of 
are very high in price. 

I should be much obliged for any infor- 
mation that you could let me have on this 


subject. 
St. Catharines, Ont. G. L. Goodwin 
There are companies which manufacture 
brush hogs that reduce brush to shreds. 
These machines have enormous shredding 
capacity and in many cases growers are 
buying them co-operatively, thus reducing 
the initial investment, which is high, to each 
orchard and yet realizing the time-saving 
efficiency of a well-designed machine. We 


. will be interested to know if Reader Good- 


win can develop a lower-priced machine. 


Treatment for Apple Scab 
Dear Sir: 


I have been to many fruit meetings and 
have asked this question many times, but 


‘ it always seems to be avoided. Could we 
_ Spray the leaves of apple trees with dry 


lime sulfur to kill scab after the fall harvest- 
ing season? In that way we could hit each 
leaf and kill the scab easily. Would this 
harm the trees any? 
Oxford, Mass. Stephen Lapa 

There are several difficulties to your plan 
of spraying after harvest to destroy scab- 
infected leaves. In the first place, the leaves 
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will drop before harvest if the scab atigck 
has been heavy; secondly, trees that 
have been attacked by scab will need their 
leaves as long as possible in the fall so that 
food supplies and strength can be built up 
for the winter. There are eradicants which 
will eliminate the scab fungus after harvest, 
but they may be harmful to the fruit buds. 

A dinitro spray, such as Elgetol, applied 
with special equipment to the orchard floor 
in the spring, which will penetrate the 
overwintered leaves and kill the apple 
scab fungus, will reduce the carry-over 
of scab -spores. This program works well 
where an orchard is isolated and where 
very. thorough coverage is made. But un- 
less at ledst 95 percent of the spores are 
killed, the results are not good. Such a 
kill is not easy to achieve —Ed. 


Suggestions for 
Fertilizing Grape Vines 
Gentlemen : 


What should I use for fertilizing my 
grape vines? 
Chicago, II. 


Recommendations for fertilizing grapes 
suggest 5 to 10 tons of barnyard manure 
per acre or 300 to 500 pounds of nitrate of 
soda, or its equivalent, per acre. On light 
soils, phosphate and potash are also help- 
ful, using 800 to 1000 pounds of acid phos- 
phate and 200° to 300 pounds of muriate 
of potash—Ed. 


Who Knows This Variety? 
Sir: 

Do your readers know of a “Dutch” pear 
which is russet and shaped like an apple 
or tomato? It is very sweet and ripens in 


October or November. 
Philadelphia, Pa. J. L. Daniels 


George D. Brown 


Injured Peach Trees 
Dear Sirs:-- 


We have a peach tree which is bearing 
heavily, but some of the limbs are dying. 
There is a sort of sap which runs out of 
the limbs. Do you think that the trouble 
is caused by the peach tree borer? 
Clairton, Pa. Mrs. R. C. Dunlap 


When a peach tree oozes gum it means 
that the tree is wounded or injured—much 
the same as though an animal were bleed- 
ing—but it does not tell much more. The 
problem is to find out what is causing the 
injury. 

First of all there is the strong possi- 
bility of winter injury, which you can 
identify by the brown and discolored ap- 
pearance of the wood inside the twigs and 
branches. There is also the possibility of 
peach borer, which ordinarily. does not 
attack above the trunk, but may do sé. 
The brown rot fungus may also be re- 
sponsible, especially in young twigs and 
branches. Finally, there is ‘the possibility 
of the lesser peach borer. 

But in any event, spray the branches 
and trunk of the tree with 3 to 4 pounds 
of 50 percent wettable DDT in 100 gallons 
of water. Be careful to avoid getting any 
spray on the fruit at this late date that may 
cause a residue problem. 

You should also try to induce new vigor 
in the tree. Cut out the dead branches 
early next spring and make an application 
of 3 to 4 pounds of nitrate of soda (or the 
equivalent) to the soil at that time.—Ed. 


DOREX ACTIVATED CARBON, 
* says apple grower 


In an unsolicited letter, Sam R. Levering, 
orchardist of Ararat, Virginia, said: 

“As you know, my cold storage is 
equipped with DOREX Activated Carbon. I 
have two storage rooms with a total ca- 
pacity of 14,000 bushels. 

“My experience with the carbon extends 
over two years. I store in field crates with- 
out oil paper and fresh pack, thus avoiding 
a labor peak. In the past .I had scald; but 
since installing the carbon, I have had no 
scald. 

“Already the buyers know that my ap- 
ples do not break down as soon as taken 
out of storage. Consequently, my apples 
find a ready market at satisfactory prices. 

“I have no hesitation in recommending 
DOREX Activated Carbon to the apple 
growers as a means of increasing the repu- 
tation of Eastern fruit and moving more 
apples. To maintain. a good demand, we 


enough to reach the housewife in good con- 
dition. This my apples do, because they 
have longer life and are scald free due to 
Activated Carbon. To me it is cheap pro- 
tection and insurance.” 




















Dorex Apple Preservation Units extend 
the storage life of apples, reduce scald and 
protect the flavor by removing ethylene 
ripening gas, scald gases and taste-impair- 
ing odors. The Dorex Unit continuously 
circulates the storeroom air and forces it 
through the canisters filled with activated 
carbon which literally soaks up the gases 
and odors like a sponge soaks up water. 
For free literature giving the complete de- 
tails on this new storage method which will 
help you get more money for your apples, 
fill in and mail the coupon below. 


112 E 32nd St. Gx, WY. 16, 0 ¥. 


1M CANADA: Douglas Engineering Co, Ld, 190 Moray St, Montreal 3, P.0. 


+ 
|W. B. Connor ENGINEERING Corp. | 
j 112 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N.Y. | 
| Gentlemen: , | 
| Please send me free literature on Dorex | 
| Apple Preservation Units. | 
| Name. ] 
! i 
| ! 
| ! 
! ! 
L 
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ptt a touch of your fiugers 


- Faster, Better, Easier Farming 


FARMALL Touch-ontrol 






















Farmall Touch-Control on this Farmall Super-A tractor lowers and This planter, forward-mounted on a Farmall C tractor, is easily 
raises the plow bottom and separately adjusts the drawbar height raised by Touch-Control. Planting depth may be similarly con- 
to change the depth of plowing. trolled. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT 
IN FARMALL FARMING SINCE 1923! 


You will never have to tug and strain to adjust 
the implements on Farmalls Super-A, C, and Cub 
tractors. A “fingertip touch” on the Farmall 
Touch-Control lever instantly starts a powerful 
hydraulic system working for you. 

You'll like Touch-Control’s two-way action — 
so sure—so powerful. Its selective power will 
raise, lower, hold, or force down the implements. 

Your friendly International Harvester dealer 
will be glad to tell you the full story about 
Farmall Touch-Control and how it fits into ap- 
proved soil conservation programs. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 





Listen to James Melton on “Harvest of Stars’’ 
Every Wednesday Night, CBS 








Front and rear cultivator units or left and right sections on this 
Farmall C may be lifted independently or their depth adjusted 
by Farmall Touch-Control. 






OT International Harvester builds FARMALLS 
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AN UP-TO-THE-MINUTE DISCUSSION OF 


HORMONE SPRAYS 


Do Stop-Drop Sprays Speed Ripening? 
Effect on Late Varieties is Negligible 
Says the Author, Hormone Pioneer 


By L. P. BATJER, USDA 


Waar's NEW in_ hormone 
sprays? This question is frequently 
asked by fruit growers each year as 
the harvest season approaches. Sur- 
prisingly enough there have been very 
few basic changes in the use of hor- 
mone sprays since 1939. This was the 
year the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture first discovered that certain 


‘ chemical sprays were useful in retard- 


ing the harvest drop of apples and 
pears. During the last eight years, 
however, research workers and grow- 
ers have learned a great deal regard- 
ing the best and most efficient methods 
of handling hormone sprays in order 
to derive the greatest possible benefit 
from them. In this discussion an at- 
tempt will be made to evaluate the 
more recent developments in harvest 
sprays as well as to review and em- 
phasize some of the more common 
pitfalls involved in the use of these 
sprays. 
Naphthaleneacetic Acid Still Best 
Naphthaleneacetic acid, or its sodi- 
um salt, is at present the, active in- 
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gredient in practically all of the com- 
mercial hormone preparations for con- 
trol of fruit drop. This was the chem- 
ical used in the first experiment in 
1939 to prevent fruit drop. Since that 
time research workers have tested a 
large number of compounds but none 
has proved superior to naphthalene- 
acetic acid when all factors are con- 
sidered. In this connection 2,4-D 
has given promising results only on 
Winesap and Stayman Winesap ap- 
ples. With these varieties a 10-parts- 
per-million spray of 2,4-D has a much 
longer duration of effect, as well as a 
greater intensity of effect, than does 
a naphthaleneacetic acid spray. 2,4-D 
has been applied from four to 10 
weeks ahead of harvest on these varie- 
ties and remained highly effective in 
preventing drop throughout the har- 
vest period. In several instances, both 
in the East on Stayman Winesap and 
in the Northwest on Winesap, the use 
of 2,4-D has resulted in injury to 
foliage and fruit the year following 
its use. In most cases this injury has 














Drops from 2 Mcintosh trees: one, harvest 
sprayed (left), other not sprayed. Treated 
tree had crop of 19 bu., other bore 19.5 
bu. at time of spraying. Left—For speed 
and convenience northwest growers use 
the airplane for hormone sprays. 


not been of sufficient magnitude to be 
commercially serious ; but until a safe 
program of concentration and spray 
timing can be worked out, it would 
not seem advisable to use 2,4-D sprays 
on an extensive scale. 2,4-D has been 
tested on a large number of other 
varieties without effect. It is difficult 
to understand why 2,4-D seems to be 
specific only within the Winesap 
group. 

In recent preliminary work in 
Michigan a modification of 2,4-D, 2- 
methyl 4-Chlorophenoxyacetic acid 
(commercially known as toloxy), has 
shown indication of being superior to 
naphthaleneacetic acid on the McIn- 
tosh variety, particularly in having a 
longer effective period. Further work 
is needed before this chemical is prop- 
erly evaluated. 


Methods of Application 

Because of the limited effective 
period of hormone sprays it is neces- 
sary to make applications during the 
busy harvest season. There are diff- 
culties in handling conventional spray 
equipment in many orchards during 
the harvest period ; picking boxes and 
props present a problem, and often 
orchards are so closely planted that 
portable equipment and spray hose 
cannot be managed without knocking 
off a considerable amount of ‘fruit. 
Because of these difficulties some 
growers prefer to apply these sprays 
either in dust form or by means of the 
airplane. The lattér method has be- 
come very popular in the Northwest 
during recent years. In 1945, 1946, 
and 1947 between 15,000 and 20,000 
acres yearly were sprayed by this 
method. The standard procedure with 
the airplane has been to apply approx- 
imately 48 grams of naphthaleneacetic 
acid, which is dissolved in 5 gallons of 
solution (40 percent summer oil), to 
one acre of fruit. With the conven- 
tional method of application, about the 

(Continued on page 22) 
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STREAMLINED 





STORAGE 








Washington Co-op Sets the Pace 
With Mechanized Equipment for 


Luscious Washington State ap- 
ples and pears—just right for Amer- 
ica’s dinner tables—were standing in 
the orchards ready for packing for 
their long trip to market. They 
needed immediate attention to main- 
tain their fine top-quality, but local 
storage facilities were literally burst- 
ing at the seams. Already so much 
fruit was on hand it was impossible 
to take care of more. This was the 
situation faced by the Cowiche Grow- 
ers Association of Cowiche, Wash., 
a few years ago when they found 
that if they wished to remain in the 
fruit business they must do some- 
thing about the storage problem. As 
a result, they built a streamlined 
apple storage and packing plant 
which is*second to none in the coun- 
try. 

The building was planned to be big 
enough to accommodate the growers’ 
needs, and was designed with overall 
dimensions of 200 x 250 feet. This 
large, almost-square structure, which 
provides a capacity for storing 350,- 
000 boxes of fruit, is divided into four 
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Storage and Packing 


By RICHARD C. BELL 


refrigerated storage rooms, each 100 
x 125 feet, and a packing room at one 
end which is 60 x 250 feet. All floors 
are built on the same level in order 
that the four power lift trucks used 
for stacking boxes can easily move 
throughout the whole building. The 
ceiling height of the storage is 20% 
feet. 

Refrigeration, which maintains the 
temperature of the storage at 30°, is 
supplied by four fine mist units, one 
in the center of the ceiling in each 
room. This affords ample circulation 
of air among the fruit boxes even 
though they are stacked almost ceiling 
high. Cold air is blown from the cen- 
ter to the edges of the room and is 
carried downward by its weight. Cir- 
culation is also provided by passages 
created by the pallets stacked with 
fruit boxes. 

For stacking the boxes mechan- 
ically, the modern storage is equipped 
with four electrically operated mobile 
power lift trucks. Packing room equip- 
ment includes three sizers, three fruit 
washing machines, and an empty- 





box conveyor. 

In the field, apple boxes are loaded 
five-high onto pallets, stacked on 
orchard trailers and moved into cold 
storage. From that time they are not 
touched by hand until a worker puts 
them into a washing machine before 
packing. Putting apple boxes on 
pallets in the orchard during picking , 
makes a little more work at the time, 
but growers believe that the time 
saved at the warehouse more than 
makes up the difference. 

Once the fruit is on a truck or 
trailer in the orchard, the grower’s 
job is finished. 

There is no more heavy lifting in 
unloading ‘at the warehouse, and 
growers never have to wait at the 
plant to unload as was usually neces- 
sary during the peak of harvest be- 
fore the mobile lifts were used. Some- 
times this “wait” took a good part 
of the day if a grower made many 
trips. , 

Perhaps the greatest advantage of 
the new plant is that with the pallet- 
ized operations, the Cowiche Growers 
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Association can handle members’ 
fruit when it is ready. 

“We can take it as fast as it comes 
from the orchard,” Plant Manager 
Wilbur Nelson declares. “Seldom is 
fruit more than 48 hours from the 
tree to cold storage rooms. This is 
certain to help maintain high qual- 
ity, especially since we were some- 
times 10 days to two weeks behind 
before we had the new plant, and it 
meant the fruit had to stay out in 
the orchards that long.” 

On arrival at the new plant, a 
mobile lift operated by one man 
takes the boxes, on pallets, and stacks 
as many as 240 in the refrigerated 
warehouse in eight to 10 minutes. 
Using conventional methods, this op- 
eration would require six men each 
working 15 to 20 minutes. Once in 
ithe warehouse, boxes are stacked 15 
to 18 high instead of seven to nine as 
when done by hand. This virtually 
doubles storage capacity. 

“Three men with three lift trucks 
now handle 24,000 to 25,000 boxes of 
fruit a day,” says Nelson. “We used 
to figure it was a good day’s work 


-when one man handled 1000 boxes. 


A pallet of 40 boxes ‘is handled as 
easily by one worker as seven or 
eight men could do before. 

“Handling apples and pears on 
pallets is-also an easier way to handle 
fruit; there is less bumping and 
bruising. These two problems have 
been almost completely licked with 
our new system. The lifts pick up a 
load and set it down gently. It is just 
like handling eggs.” 

Another work saver at the plant is 
the installation of double doors which 
open automatically when a loaded 
lift truck nudges against them, and 
then close again automatically. These 
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ABOUT THE PICTURES 


Only part of the west end of this 
big Cowiche storage, which accom- 
modates more than a half-million 
boxes of apples and 23,000 tons of 
pears a year, is shown in the left- 
hand photo on the opposite page. 


The next photograph shows boxes of 
apples being loaded for transporta- 
tion to the storage. The boxes are 
placed on pallets which have been 
set on the trailer. This hand method 
of loading may soon be outmoded 
if tractors of sufficient weight can 
be developed for the operation. 


Above, left—Mechanical power at 
the storage does the trick in half the 
time. Here the power lift unloads 
the trailer preparatory to carrying 
the fruit into the storage for stacking. 


Above, center — Going up! Forty 
boxes are lifted at a time with this 
labor-saving device. No hand labor 
is required from the orchard to the 
washing machine. 


Above, right—Usable space is doub- 


led when fruit boxes ore piled 15 
to 18 high by the power lift. 












doors save countless steps. 

When the fruit is ready for pack- 
ing, the lift truck comes along, takes 
off a pallet load, and delivers it to 
the washing machine. Again, this 
saves the labor since one man with 
a mobile lift can keep several wash- 
ing machines busy whereas formerly 
three men were needed to feed just 
one washing machine. 

Another big advantage of the new 
system is that the association can 
pack out of storage, thus spreading 
out the work season and putting up 
a better pack. The plant was operat- 
ing until early April this year. 

Apple producers are now looking 
forward to the day when power lifts 
can be installed on their own trac- 
tors. Then it will be possible to un- 
load fruit from the picking bags into 
boxes stacked on pallets, lift the pal- 
let onto a trailer and be off for the 
warehouse. No hand labor would be 
necessary once the picker climbed 
down from the tree and emptied his 
picking bag. These tractor lifts have 
been tried already, but the big prob- 
lem is to develop a unit heavy enough 
to handle a pallet loaded with apples. 
The idea is now in the experimental 
stage, and growers feel that the kinks 
can be worked out before too many 
seasons have passed. 

The Cowiche Growers Association 
handles more than one-half million 
boxes of apples and about 23,000 tons 
of pears annually. Each member of 
the co-operative is proud of the new 
streamlined plant because ‘it means 
easier handling, less cost, and less 
work to get their fruit to market in 
tip-top condition. 
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By DAMON BOYNTON 
Cornell University 


Mosz fruit growers would agree 
that nitrogen fertilization pays them 
high dividends; but there is a dif- 
| ference of opinion on the amount 
to apply, and there is marked in- 
terest in the effects of different 
times and methods of application. 
This is not surprising since many 
factors are involved in determining 
the response of fruit trees to nitro- 
gen. The kind and variety of fruit, 
the climatic conditions of the region, 
and the soil management system all 
must be taken into account in set- 
ting up a nitrogen fertilizer pro- 
gram for a particular block of 
trees. 
The first consideration is the kind 
of fruit. Nitrogen must be furnished 
to all fruit trees in one form or 
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| YOUR TREES WILL TELL YOU 
ABOUT THEIR NITROGEN NEEDS 


Urea Sprays and Liquid 
Ammonium Nitrate Solu- 
tions May Offer New 
Possibilities In Nitrogen 
Application 


another; and for maximum yields 
peach and sour cherry have to be 
kept in a more vegetative condition 
than does the apple. This is why 
peach and sour cherry orchards are 
almost always cultivated during the 
first part of the growing season, 






Above—Reduced. terminal growth without decreasing yield and early fruit maturity 
result from planting late cover crop. Above right—5 years of straw mulch may give more 
nitrogen than 5 pounds of ammonium sulfate. 


Bare spots in sod cover (left) were eliminated by use of lime. This increased amount 
of nitrogen used by sod cover and decreased amount for trees in autumn (right), 






















while apple orchards are more com- 
monly kept in sod. 

There are also considerable dif- 
ferences in the nitrogen requirements 
of different apple varieties under sod 
culture. In New York, the color 
and quality of McIntosh and North- 
ern Spy fruits are more likely to be 
seriously decreased by heavy nitro- 
gen fertilization than are color and 
quality of Cortland. Because Twenty 
Ounce Pippin goes largely to the» 
cannery, fruit color of that variety 















is of little commercial importance; 
but Twenty Ounce is very sus- 
ceptible to fire blight, and several 
of our growers have found that 
high-nitrogen fertilization may in- 
crease their susceptibility seriously 
(Continued on page 16) 
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We GRAPES” 


@ Spurred by high prices received 
during the past two years by grape 
producers, and the fact that a con- 
siderable area seems well adapted to 
the culture of this fruit, Florida hor- 
ticulturists are pushing their investi- 
gations toward developing an early 
June variety in order to take ad- 
vantage of the pre-season market. 
Few of the many grape varieties 
grown throughout the country have 
proved successful in Florida; how- 
ever, bountiful crops have been pro- 
duced by Niagara, Beacon, and Car- 
man varieties. 
® From early July until October 1 
a total of 9000 grape seedlings will 
have fruited on the grounds of the 
Oklahoma A. and M. College Experi- 
ment Station. These seedlings are 
part of a grape variety project begun 
in 1942 under the direction of Her- 
man Hinrichs, horticulturist at the 
station. Purpose of the breeding pro- 
gram is to discover a good table 
grape which will compete with the 
Thompson Seedless and Tokay vari- 
eties. Qualifications being sought in 
a new grape are production, quality, 
disease and insect resistance, and 
hardiness. 


. PRUNES 

© In 1849 gold nuggets were being 
sought in California. Now, in that 
State, the lowly prune has gained 
prestige to the extent that it is in the 


nugget class! 
Prune nuggets are half-inch pieces 








of prune which have been processed 


in vacuum driers to approximately 
1 percent moisture content. Packed 
in fibre cases with moistureproof 
liners, the nuggets are sold to the 
baking industry for use in making 
specialty breads, jams, and fillings 
for coffee cakes. 

A prune powder has also been de- 
veloped which is used extensively in 
whole wheat and cracked wheat 
breads, to heighten the flavor and 
give better color and longer keeping 
qualities. . 
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PEACHES 


@ That growth and fruitfulness of 
a peach orchard on sandy soil are 
closely correlated with the mainte- 
nance of a sufficient organic supply 
has been revealed in a five-year study 
by A. L. Kenworthy of Michigan 
State College Horticultural Depart- 
ment and G. M. Gilligan of Dela- 
ware. 

It was found by these two investi- 
gators that where a program of cover 
cropping was followed to maintain 
the organic supply, improvement in 
tree growth was apparent after the 
cover crop residues had decomposed, 
also that cover crops decreased the 
rate at which organic matter is lost 
from the soil. In contrast, clean cul- 
tivation resulted in an average rate 
of organic content decrease of 6.5 
percent each year. The use of fer- 
tilizers without cover crops increased 
the potassium supply approximately 
185 percent in five years, whereas an 
increase of 280 percent resulted when 
cover crops were used. 

Leaf analysis proved that the 

nitrogen content was increased with 
any cover crop, as was also the phos- 
phorous content, while potassium 
was increased only where soybeans 
and rye vetch were used. 
@ A little bit of sunshine in the form 
of ascorbic acid powder (vitamin C), 
when added to the syrup as peaches 
are packaged for freezing, will pre- 
vent the discoloration or browning 
that sometimes occurs and at the 
same time will increase the nutritive 
value of the frozen fruit. 

The proportion recommended by 
the food scientists at the New York 
State Experiment Station at Geneva 
is two-tenths of a gram of ascorbic 
acid powder to one pint of sliced 
peaches. 






® Old fruiting canes that bore this 
summer’s crop of raspberries should 
be cut off near the ground, removed 
from the plantation, and burned, as 
an aid in the control of insects and 
diseases, especially cane borer and 
anthracnose disease. Removing and 
destroying sources of infection is a 
big step toward the production of 
sound fruit next season, advises C. 
E. Russell of Michigan State College 
Department of Horticulture. 
Pruning of the new canes that were 


a 


produced this summer and which will 
bear next season’s crop should not 
be done until March or April, accord- 
ing to Russell. At that time red rasp- 
berry canes should be thinned out so 
as to allow seven to nine canes in 
each hill and not more than three or 
four canes in each linear foot of 
hedgerow. Main canes should be 
shortened to approximately four feet 
in height, while side branches, if any, 
should be cut back to 10 or 12 inches. 

Spring pruning of black and pur- 
ple raspberries consists of leaving 


‘six canes in each hill and shortening 


side branches to six or eight inches. 
Straight unbranched canes should be 
shortened to about three feet. 


@ A progress report on the use of 
2,4-D sprays to reduce fruit drop 
from grapefruit trees, made by Wil- 
liam S. Stewart and E. R. Parker of 
the University of California Citrus 
Experiment Station, Riverside, 
shows that applications in 1946 and 
1947 of water sprays containing 8 
p.p.m. of 2,4-D effectively reduced 
pre-harvest drop of mature grape- 
fruit when applied at dates ranging 
from April 15 to just prior to har- 
vest. The 1946 experiments also 
indicated that sprays which were 
applied before the June drop was 
completed increased production by 
apparently reducing drop of imma- 
ture fruit which occurs at that time. 
However, it is not known yet whether 
such a reduction of June drop will 
prove beneficial or harmful; nor has 
the possible cumulative effects of 
2,4-D applications made jn any one 
season been determined. 


@ Appropriately named, Orange 
County, California, heads the list of 
the 10 leading orange growing coun- 


ties in the United States. Figures » 


from the 1945 Census of Agriculture 
issued by Director J. C. Capt, Bureau 


of the Cerisus, Department of Com- — 


merce, indicate that five other Cali- 
fornia’ counties—Los Angeles, Tu- 
lare, San Bernardino, Ventura, and 
Riverside—are among the first 10 
orange counties in, the country. In 
sixth place is Orange County, Flor- 
ida. Seventy-two percent of the na- 
tion’s 38,850,840 orange trees of all 
ages, or 27,855,258 orange trees, are 
grown in the 10 leading counties. 
(Continued on page 27) 
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*Leaders Stress Better Grading and Packing 


*Quality Fruit in Prospect 


VIRGINIA—An ambitious “Better Grade 
and Pack Program” has been outlined for 
Virginia growers, with the co-operation 
of the Virginia State Horticultural So- 
ciety, the Virginia Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, and the Virginia State Apple 
Commission, in an effort to improve the 
grade and pack of apples. 

The program is to consist of series of 
meetings in apple growing communities. 
The first series, consisting of six mar- 
keting clinics, has already been held. The 
second series will stress proper packing 
of the principal containers. In the third 
series, harvest labor will be shown proper 
picking procedure and care of the fruit: 

The six marketing clinics were in 
charge of A. H. Teske of the Extension 
Service. The Southeastern Chain Store 
Council and Independent Distributors 
took part. 


NEW YORK—Quality of apples in west- 
ern New York and in the Hudson Valley, 
as far as color and size are concerned, is 
good. Cool nights and warm, sunny days 
have blushed up apples more than last 
year, when color was good. It is quite 
dry in western New York at this writing 
(Aug. 11) and this weather, if it con- 
tinues, may affect size of the fruit, espe- 
cially following the extremely wet 
weather in the spring. Apples appear to 
be very good where properly sprayed but 
scabby where not properly cared for. The 
large Wealthy crop is of good size and 
color. 

This unusual situation has been brought 
about by much spray-thinning and_hand- 
thinning and a slightly earlier season than 
a year ago. 

It is interesting to point out that even 
in the 1947-48 season growers who packed 
superior quality, high color, firm apples 
were able to sell out at high prices. This 


' fall season, with its shorter crop of high- 


colored fruit is the year, it appears to 
me, when good packs will pay dividends. 
The public is sick of poor quality. Their 
purchasing power is high and they are 
beginning to realize that fruits offer a 
good buy.—D. M. Dalrymple, Sec’y-Treas., 
N.Y. State Hort. Soc., Lockport. 


WISCONSIN—After a winter in which 
apple trees in western Wisconsin were 
severely injured, with no fruit on varie- 
ties such as Delicious, Jonathan, and, in 
some cases, McIntosh, dry weather and 


hail have still further reduced the crop . 


in some parts of the State. Several grow- 
ers have been “hailed out”, and some 
orchards are suffering severely from one 
of our driest summers. 

In the eastern part of the State, the 
crop is clean and has good color. Melbas 
and Duchess were being picked the third 
week of August, with Weéalthys to come 
on shortly after. Duchess were retailing 
at from $2.50 to $4.00. Cortlands are 
showing up especially well and growers 
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who have large blocks are pleased with 
the prospects. They are producing more 
heavily than most other varieties and are 
coloring up well... Given enough rainfall 
to size up the late varieties, the crop 
should be 75 percent of normal, with 
prices holding firm.—H. J. Rahmlow, Sec’y, 
Wis. State Hort. Society, Madison. 


MARYLAND—Where brown rot has not 
had an opportunity to flourish, peach 
growers will have an excellent Elberta 
crop. Color and quality of peach varie- 
ties harvested thus far (Aug. 20) have 
been very good. 

Apple growers are not sure of the pro- 
portion of the crop that will be packed 
for fresh market or sent to processors. 
Some growers, not having packed for 
fresh market for several seasons, may 
find it difficult to get back into the habit 
of packing. With the problem of regain- 
ing some lost prestige as far as apples 
and the consumer are concerned, they 
are planning to do their best to put out 
a well-graded and nicely-packed product. 

To help growers brush up on the fine 
points of pack and grade, it is planned to 
hold regional packing schools. Also, a 
quality apple project is being sponsored 
by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Agri- 
cultural Department in which five growers 
will be chosen for awards on the basis 
of the five best 500-bushel lot of apples 
as shown by Federal-State Inspection 
Service certificates. 

There may not be too many apples of 
some varieties, but there are some really 





fine apples hanging on the trees—4 F 
Vierheller, Ext. Hort., College Park. ~~ 


MICHIGAN—Fire recently badly dam. 
aged a third of the barracks on the Mon. 
roe Hawley farm in Hart. The recently 
completed barracks, 120 feet in len 
housed 50 pickers employed in the Haw. 
ley orchards. Of cement block construe. 
tion, the cement partitions between the 
eight rooms in the building aided in pre. 
venting rapid spread of the blaze. 

To focus attention, nationally, on fire 
problems, the week of October 3-9, incly- 
sive, will be announced by Presidential 
proclamation as Fire Prevention Week 
Full information on fire safety activities 
including educational booklets, posters, 
leaflets, etc., are available to local fire 
committees from the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, New 
York 7, N. Y. 


OHIO—The afternoon program of Or- 
chard Day at the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion, Wooster, was varied this year by 
having an out-of-state fruit grower ‘as 
guest speaker. The orchard tour with 
on-the-spot talks and discussions took 
place in the morning. 

John Hall, of Lockport, N. Y., gave the 
1500 to 2000 persons assembled for this 
26th Orchard Day program the high- 
lights. of what constitutes for his Hall- 
holm Farm a successful production and 
marketing program. His talk, entitled, 
“The Production and Marketing of Qual- 
ity Fruit,” covered all the vital points, 
from proper selection of site to the profit- 
wee storage and marketing of quality 
ruit. ‘ 

To produce 95 percent U. S. No. 1 
fruit, the Hallholm Farm has found it 

(Continued on page 19) 


WASHINGTON GROWERS’ WATERLOO 





Growers in low areas often may have wondered what flood waters would do to their 
trees. Last spring the overflowing Columbia River damaged more than 500 acres of 
orchards in Washington, washing away some orchards completely and hindering operations 
by destroying roads, bridges, and irrigation flumes. Other orchards were damaged by 
water standing in them for from 2 to 6 weeks. Cherry trees seeemed to be most sus- 
ceptible to injury, followed in order of susceptibility by. peaches, prunes, apricots, apples, 
and pears.— John Snyder, Sec’y, Wash. Hort. Society, Pullman. (Photo courtesy Wenatchee Daily Worlds} Fr 
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think of car values they think of 
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‘That’s why more people buy and more people drive 
Chevrolets than any other make of car! 


Prcwevnourr You have only to check among your 
own neighbors—or, for that mat- 
ter, among motor car owners in any part of Amer- 
ica—to learn why more people drive Chevrolets 
than any other make of car. It’s because Chev- 
rolet gives more value. More value in Big-Car 
performance with economy—more. value in Big- 
Car ruggedness and reliability—more value. in 
Big-Car beauty and comfort—more value in all 
those desirable motoring advantages which spell 
BIG-CAR QUALITY AT LOWEST COST. You 
buy wisely when you buy Chevrolet . . . for 
CHEVROLET AND ONLY CHEVROLET IS 
FIRST . . . first in value as it is first in demand 
for the total 17-year period, 1931 to date! 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 





You’ll say you’ve never enjoyed comfort like 
this before—the Big-Car comfort of the orig- 
inal and outstanding Unitized Knee-Action 
Ride—available only in Chevrolet and higher- 
priced cars. 





You want Big-Car performance, endurance and 
dependability; and you get them at lowest cost 
with Chevrolet’s world’s champion Valve-in- 
Head engine—featuring the same famous 
Valve-in-Head principle found elsewhere only 
in higher-priced cars. 





You and your family will enjoy Big-Car 
safety, too—the triple safety of Fisher Uni- 
steel Body Construction, the Unitized Knee- 
Action Ride and Positive-Action Hydrauli¢ 
Brakes—another combination of features 
found only in Chevrolet and higher-priced 
cars. 


CHEVROLET -272.e-IS FIRST! 
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NITROGEN NEEDS 
(Continued from page 12) 


in blight years. 

The second consideration is the 
climate of the region. The peach 
attains its best market quality when 
it ripens in relatively warm weather. 
High-nitrogen peach trees mature 
their fruits more slowly than low- 
nitrogen peach trees. In the south- 
ern Hudson Valley, Elberta ripens 
in late August when the weather is 
warm; under such conditions fruit 
from trees rather high in nitrogen 
usually develops good quality. How- 
ever, close to. Lake Ontario in West- 
ern New York, Elberta ripens in late 


September when the weather is 
likely to be cool, and under those 
conditions fruit from high-nitrogen 
trees may never attain good market 
quality. On the other hand, with the 
McIntosh apple, the detrimental ef- 
fects of high-nitrogen fertilizer on 
fruit color are likely to be more seri- 
ous in the southern Hudson Valley 
than in the Champlain Valley of 
New York. 

The third consideration is the soil 
management system. Cultivation, of 
course, makes soil nitrogen available 
and eliminates grasses that would 
compete with the trees for applied 
nitrogen. The more fertile the soil, 
the longer the period of cultivation, 











It pays to build it right 


When you build or remodel your 
fruit storage, you probably won’t 
need as much room as the C. L. 
Robinson Ice and Cold Storage 
Company, whose plant in Win- 
chester, Va., can store 400,000 bushels 
of apples at a time. But you can 
take advantage of the experience 
Robinson has had with insulation 
over the past 46 years. 


Installing Novoid Corkboard In- 
sulation costs little if any more, 
they’ve discovered, than putting 
in inferior materials. And over the 
years, the continuing low cost for 
refrigeration assured by this efficient 
insulation pays off handsomely. 
“‘We have tried other materials,” 


says Mr. H. Delmer Robinson, ‘‘and 
have found corkboard is the best 
insulation.” 

As Guy J. Hafer, the contractor 
who installed Novoid in this new 
plant, can tell you— Novoid is just as 
practical for the small storage as the 
big one. Throughout America, lead- 
ing local insulation contractors han- 
die Novoid. For this storage building, 
it was supplied by the Elkwood 
Companies, Inc., of Harrisburg, Pa. 

Not only Novoid Corkboard but - 
Novoid Cork Covering for cold lines 
is available near you. Ask your con- 
tractor, or write direct to Cork 
Import Corporation, 39 Park Place, 
Englewood, New Jersey. 


NOVOID INSULATION 





CORK BOARD -: 
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COVERING 
















and the less cover crop growth ff 
lowing cessation of cultivation, the 
greater will be the contributiog 
nitrogen to the tree. In sod orcharg 
the vigor and completeness of the 





UREA SPRAYS 


Nitrogen fertilizer that can be 
sprayed onto the foliage of fruit trees 
has attracted the attention of growers 
everywhere this — has been tried. 
This method of feeding trees offers 
many chances for economy and for im. 
proved efficiency in the use of fertilizer, 
For instance, because experimental 
tests show that trees respond quickly, 
it is not necessary to make applications | 
considerably in advance of the time 
when the effect is needed. And because 
the nitrogen seems to be compatible 
with insecticidal-fungicidal sprays, costs 
of application are reduced. 

Of the nitrogen solutions that have 
been or are being tried, all except solu- 
tions of organic urea offer some hazards 
of corrosion to equipment or burning of 
the foliage. Because of this, readers of 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER will be 
interested in Dr. Boynton's report on 
urea sprays and in the fact that the - 
DuPont Company, the makers of urea, 
may offer limited quantities of that 
product for use by fruit growers in 
1949.—Ed. 











sod cover determines how much it 
competes with the trees for nitrogen, 
Where supplementary mulch is used 
over a period of years, it may con- 
tribute more than enough nitrogen 
for the use of the trees, although in- 
itially it will cause a reduction in 
available nitrogen supply. 

When all the factors which influ- 
ence the nitrogen needs of fruit trees 
are considered, it is clear that general 
recommendations have a limited 
value in determining amounts of ni- 
trogen to apply and the times and 
methods of application. One must 
ask the trees, themselves, many ques- . 
tions and watch for their replies in 
terms of growth, leaf color, bloom, 
set, fruit color, time of harvest, and 
fruit quality. The grower who has 
some well-chosen trees on which he 
observes the effects of several levels 
of supplementary nitrogen fertiliza- 
tion will come closest to the right 
answer for his particular situation 
over a period of years. Under north- 
eastern conditions the actual nitro- 
gen applied under mature test trees 
might be at acre rates of zero, 25 and 
50 pounds, with possibly one addition- 
al higher application rate. 

While fall application has been, 
fairly common in New York during 
the last years of nitrogen shortage, 
our growers feel safer to wait until 
early spring when they can. This is 
because serious low temperature in- 
juries to trunks occasionally occuf 
which may be associated with high 
levels of nitrogen in the tree during 
the late fall. The book is still open 

(Continued on page 19) 
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APPLE FUTURES 


@ The business man who looks over 
the financial page of his morning 
newspaper is constantly seeking 
trends to indicate future develop- 
ments. In recent years he has care- 
fully watched farm commodity prices 
and, particularly, trading in com- 
modity futures. The purchase of 
wheat, corn, butter, lard, etc., for 
delivery at a later date is known as 
futures trading. Prices offered for 
such commodities are based upon re- 
search and study of market condi- 
tions by experienced traders and 
brokers. They are, therefore, a 
pretty reliable guide on prices likely 
six months or more hence. 

For the first time there is trading 
in apple futures. On August 16th 
the Chicago Mercantile Exchange 
started trading in Washington De- 
licious and Winesap apples. Prices 
for delivery of Delicious in October 
range from $3.50 to $4.00 per bushel. 
In August two and one-half inch 
Eastern Macs, an early variety, were 
bringing prices on the New York 
market from $3.50 to $5.00 a bushel. 

For the present the Chicago Mer- 
cantile Exchange plans to confine 
trading in apple futures to Wash- 
ington State Delicious and Winesap 
apples. All transactions are in units 
of 800 boxes of a specified grade, 
size, and condition and for delivery 
in October and January for Delicious 
and December and February for 
Winesaps. 

The apple futures market presents 
many advantages to the grower. He 
is offered an outlet which will not 
alone stabilize apple prices on a 
national scale but from which can 
be obtained statistics on prices, re- 
ceipts, and storage holdings. It 
Should bring about more orderly 
marketing and, as trading increases 
in volume, give the grower a pretty 
good idea what his apples are likely 
to be worth in the months ahead. 


IAA CONVENTION 
AND MARKET FORECAST 


@ The 54th annual convention of the 
International Apple Association 
brought together growers and ship- 
pers in New York City last month 
to discuss the job of selling the 1948 


apple crop. Key to the many discus- . 


sions of the problems of retailer, 
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wholesaler, and processor was the 
talk by Dr. M. P. Rasmussen of 
Cornell University who summarized 
the marketing factors which may 
influence the 1948 crop. 


Stating that the national price 
level and the size of the apple crop 
are the most important factors affect- 
ing prices, Dr. Rasmussen pointed 
out that there are two opposing 
views on the near future trend of 
business and prices. A majority 
group believes high prices have a 
good chance of continuing through 
the duration of the marketing sea- 
son for the 1948 apple crop. A 
smaller group of economists believes 
that a break in farm prices could 
easily occur this fall and that this 
break may cause a weakening in the 
general price level and bring on the 
much talked about recession or read- 
justment, which is forecast by most 
observers. “Because no one can pos- 
sibly know definitely what the fu- 
ture will bring, it is important that 
each individual assess the factors 
affecting price level changes and 
then decide what seems the best 
course to pursue,” said Rasmussen. 


WISE GRADING GIVES 
A SUPERIOR PACK 


® In all the fruit producing sections 
of the country, growers who realize 
that low quality and poor condition 
of their fruit is their foremost mar- 
keting problem are giving thought 
and attention to problems of grading 
and packing. Perhaps during no 
other season has the need for a supe- 
rior pack of fruit received so much 
attention from the grower. At the 
June meeting of the National Apple 
Institute, a resolution was passed, 
unanimously, requesting that the 
State Departments of Agriculture 
strongly enforce state grading laws. 
In Illinois the grade committee of 
the Illinois State Horticultural So- 
ciety recommended the establishment 
of an Jllinois extra fancy grade with 
75 percent red color. In Virginia an 
ambitious program has been inau- 
gurated to assist growers to put out 
a competitive pack of fruit. (See 
State News). The drive for better 
grading and packing needs the sup- 
port of every fruit grower. It is the 
most important grower - inspired 
move to take place within the indus- 
try since the war. 
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Pure Para-dichlorobenzene is 


strongly recommended by the U. S. 


Department of Agriculture for kill- 
ing peach tree borers. Fill in and 
mail coupon for our folder on the 
use of SOLVAY Para-dichloroben- 
zene in killing peach tree borers. 
Gives full details of how to use this 
effective insecticide for best results. 
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hat turn 


With eyes as sharp as those of any 
farmer, railroads watch the weather 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
Canada to Mexico. Acting on reports 
of current crop conditions, railroads 
concentrate cars in advance of actual 
harvest. They try to have an adequate 
supply of the right kinds of cars, at 
the right places, at the right times — 
to move each crop as it is ready for 
shipment. 

Improved farm equipment makes 
harvesting of many crops faster and 
more efficient ...creating shorter and 
sharper loading peaks. Railroads work 
faster and more efficiently, too. They 
are constantly improving their road- 
beds, terminals, and other facilities... 
and purchasing all types of cars as fast 
as the builders can provide them. 

It is not always possible to move 
record crops as they are harvested. But 





will the weather take? 


last year the railroads moved more 
grain and grain products than ever 
before. This year they hope to do even 
better. 

To continue to improve the world’s 
finest mass transportation system, the 
railroads must be allowed to earn 
enough to keep them financially sound 
...80 they can attract the additional 
capital needed for new equipment and 
new and better facilities. 














AUL C. STARK 

Paul C. Stark has resigned i 
of the Food Distribution 5 
of the Production and ranch 
Marketing Administra- 
tion, USDA, and has 
been appointed as Con- 
sultant on Food Dis- 
tribution, according to 
Ralph S. Trigg, PMA 
administrator. Mr. 
Stark is leaving his ad- 
ministrative position so 
that he can devote 
more time to his own 
personal and business 
ae and he was 
as to take the posi- 
tion as Consultant so PAUL C. STARK 











that his long experience in both i 
and government could be available as needed, 
As an officer of the Stark Bros. Nurseries . 
and Orchards Co., Mr. Stark has long been 
associated with fruit production and fruit 
variety research. He was formerly an asso. 
ciate editor of the AMERICAN Furr 
Grower, president of the American Pomo. 
logical Society, president of the National 
Garden Institute, vice president of the Na- 
tional Garden Advisory Committee, and 
president of the National Victory Garden 
Institute. 


FRED A. MOTZ 


Fred A. Motz, international fruit special- 
ist of the USDA, is representing the United 
States in Paris at a 
conference of western 
European governments 
who are considering 
various aspects of the 
European Recovery 
Plan for the fiscal 
year, 1948-49. He will . 
also continue, under 
the Research & Mar- 
keting Act, his studies 
and reports concerning 
the market outlets for 
U. S. fruit in Europe. 
His article, “Here Isa 
First-Hand Report on 
Fruit Growing and Marketing in Europe,” 
appears in the April 1948 issue of Amer- 
ICAN Fruit Grower, 

Last winter Mr. Motz made an initial 
survey of the western European fruit situa- 
tion and his report was published by the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations in 
“The Market of U. S. Fresh Fruit in Post- 
war Europe.” He has recently been confer- 
ring with representatives of the domestic 
fruit industry in the U. S. in connection 
with developing foreign markets. 


J. VERNON PATTERSON 


J. Vernon Patterson became new exten- 
sion specialist in horticulture at Ohio 
State University on 
July 1. He is filling © 
the position left va- 
cant by the death of 
Frank Beach last fall. 
For the. past three 
years Patterson has 
been County Agent in 
Ottawa county. 

He grew up on a 
fruit farm in Geauga 
county and was grad- 
uated from Ohio State 
University in 1940, 
After graduation, Pat- y yerNon PATTERSON 
terson served for two 
years as assistant fruit specialist in New 
Jersey, returned to the farm for three 
years, and then hecame a county agent 
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STATE NEWS 


(Continued from page 14) . 
, to apply 16 sprays, which Mr. 

fof feels is a 6 costly. A new spray, 
known as HL 331, for the control of scab, 
has been used experimentally and has 
‘yen promising results. _Mr. Hall is en- 
thusiastic about his modified air storage. 
Apples taken from this type of storage 
late this past season remained scald-free 
and sold for prices up to $7 a bushel. 


 " 












n Hall (right), guest speaker at Ohio 
a Bo Day, with Dr. Freeman S. Howlett, 
chairman of the afternoon program and 
chairman, Department of Horticulture, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 


NITROGEN NEEDS 
(Continued from page 16) 


on this problem, and if it can be defi- 
nitely established that these trunk 
injuries are not brought about by 
fall fertilization, more northeastern 
growers will be interested in the 
practice. 

The shortage of granular “straight 
nitrogen” fertilizers has also caused 
interest in the possibilities of an- 
hydrous ammonia, and liquid am- 
monium nitrate solution for use, as 
nitrogen supplements in northeastern 
orchards. Ammonia gas probably has 
no place in our orchards because of 
the difficulties of making an effective 
application. We do not irrigate, so 
it cannot be distributed in irrigation 
water, and our orchard floors are not 
cultivated clean enough to permit 
subsoil application behind cultivator 
chisels. Liquid ammonium nitrate so- 
lutions have been successfully ap- 
plied in orchards by one commercial 
dealer in New Fork State. There are 
several distribution problems because 
of its caustic nature and because the 
solution in the tank car is highly 
concentrated ; however, if the cost of 
nitrogen applied to the trees in this 
form is low enough, it may have a 
future place in the fertilizer pro- 
grams of some northeastern or- 
chards. 

There is also considerable interest 
in the usefulness of sprays of urea 
for nitrogen fertilization of fruit 
trees. Urea solutions are absorbed 
by leaves, and at 5 pounds to 100 
gallons have appeared to cause no 
direct injury to them. They seem to 
be compatible with fungicides and 
insecticides. Urea is a high-nitrogen 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Dependable 


HAMPION 


America’s Favorite Spark Plug 





Apple Growing in Pennsylvania 


American farmers don't all raise the same crops, farm the same way, or use the 

same make of mechanized equipment. But their opinion on spark plugs is remark- 

ably uniform and definite. Year after year, in vast majority, they select Champion 

as their favorite spark plug for every engine they operate. This is the result of 

experience with a product that has demonstrated its dependability —dependability 

that is the result of more than 40 years experience in producing spark plugs exclusively. 
CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


DEMAND NEW DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR EVERY FARM ENGINE 


listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL... Harry Wismer's fast sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 
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Jall and Winter Chores 


ARE WAITING FOR 


WISCONSIN |*: 
thir- Cooled 
ENGINES 


There's always plenty of work for Wis- 
consin Air-Cooled Engines to do around 
the: modern farm, dairy. or orchard. 
Whether it's bucking cordwood, operat- 
ing ao hammer mill, seed cleaner, corn 
and grain elevator, meat- and bone- 
chopper, pumping water in below zero 
weather . . . or any one of a great 
many other iobs you can think of... 
you can usually put a Wisconsin Air- 
Cooled Engine to good use at any time. 


But regardless of what you want an 
engine for, there is a Wisconsin Air- 
Cooled Engine of the right size and 
power to fit the job, within a 2 to 30 
H. P. range. You never have any cool- 
ing chores or troubles at any time. of 
the year and heavy-duty design and 
construction are your assurance of MOST 
HORSEPOWER HOURS of on-the-job 
service — and thut’s what you pay for 


when you buy an engine. 

ee Write for complete descriptive 

Ge: folder — and ask your local 

noes dealer about Wisconsin Engines. 

YAS) Or write for the name and ad- 
dress of ovr nearest distributor. 
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: 7 semi-automatic 
Cold and snow hammer mill. 
don't stop it. 


Bucking wood 
15 cords per day. 










OTOR CORPORATION 


s of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
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THE GREENING NURSERY CO. 


P.O. Box 605, Monroe, Michigan 

















MAGN ESI UM KUL WEEDS, creb gress, Comnde thistle,- 
ORCHARD weed eo sts Pos Seaerte, eengte om & 

frees, chi |, ote. 
‘ LADDERS andes fuigetnn Gutiangh code bun ben Senge... 
ONLY in following sizes: fron °22 ap Sterilize posttry hevses, kennels, berms. Use os port- 


12 ft. open top $24.75. 16 ft. $32.75 
16 ft. pointed top $33.75, Delivered. 
ih your Dealer, or 

















Throug' 
WHITE AIRCRAFT CORP., PALMER, MASS. 
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DR. W. A. TAYLOR | 
By HARRY J. EUSTACE 








Tue TWO BEST known achieve. 
ments in the fruit growing business jn 
this country are spraying and the jp. 
vention of, and the subsequent eff. 
cient use of, the refrigerator freight 
car. 

These two discoveries (spra ing 
was by an accident, and the refriger. 
ator car was borrowed from the meat 
transportation business) are definitely 
milestones in the history of the Amer- 
ican fruit industry. 

The purpose. of this brief article jg 
to make a permanent record in the 
AMERICAN Fruit Grower of another 
milestone in fruit. handling and dis. 
tributing—the discovery of the impor- 
tance of careful harvesting and spetd 
in getting the fruit into storage. 

Dr. William A. Taylor is credited 
for this discovery in 1900 when he was 
a pomologist in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and was in charge of 
the exhibit of American fruits and 
vegetables at the Paris Exposition of 
that year in France. Many kinds and 
varieties of fruit were displayed. 
were mostly from the harvest of 1 
and collected from commercially im 
portant American fruit growing Te 
gions. 

Since each lot was removed from 
the cold storage warehouse -at Le 
Havre and traveled, without refriger- 
ation, 140 miles to Paris before being 
placed on-the tables in the exposition 
hall, some lots of the specimens would 
deteriorate in a day or two; yet others 
of the same kind and variety would 
remain in excellent condition in the 
warm hall for several days or more- 
than a week. “Why this difference?” 
wondered Taylor. He felt that the 
reason must lie in the handling and 
packing at harvest-time, together with 
the quickness or delay in placing the 
shipments in cold storage. In checking | 
back into details of the harvest of the 
fruit, he found enough data ‘and in- 
formation to warrant his belief. 

In 1901, together with several as- 
sociates in the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Taylor initiated a series of ex- 
periments to test the point. He soon 
enlisted the late G. Harold Powell, 
then of the University of Delaware 
and a graduate of Cornell University, 
to become associated with the projet 
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and continue it for several years in 
the Bureau. 

The value of the work, now having 
covered many years, and still continu- 
ing, cannot be over-estimated in the 
horticulture of the United States. 
Savings in money are beyond any cal- 
culation, and the fact that a fruit as 
delicate as an Idaho-grown prune can 
be successfully marketed in fresh, ripe 
condition on a London fruit stand, 
proves its value. 

Besides this, the work under the.di- 
rection of Taylor, Powell, and their 
associates in the harvesting of Calli- 
fornia oranges and transporting them 
safely to distant markets in the first 
decade of this century resulted in 
placing that enormous business on a 
steadily profitable basis. 





Dr. William A. Taylor 


Taylor and Powell were born and 
reared on American fruit farms? the 
former in western Michigan and the 
‘latter in. the Hudson Valley in New 
York. Both were pomology students 
under Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey—Tay- 
lor at Michigan Agricultural College, 
now Michigan State College, and 
Powell at Cornell University. Taylor 
was graduated from Michigan in 1888 
and Powell from Cornell in 1895. 
‘Taylor joined the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in 1891 and Powell in 
1901. Later, Taylor became Chief of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry where 
he remained for many years until he 
retired in 1933. Powell became the 
general manager of the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange, where he 
served many years with brilliant suc- 
cess. He died suddenly on February 


20, 1922. 

Harry J. Eustace is the vice president of Farm 
Market Relations, Inc., of San Francisco, and was 
formerly head of the Department of Horticulture 
at Michigan State College. . 
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For Large or Small Storages 


Gives the dependable cooling service, based on genera- 
tions of experience, that means most to growers. Air 
conditioning and pipe coil systems, to suit your exact 
wants. Get quotations now: Branch Offices and Dis- 
tributors in principal cities everywhere. 





OFPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 


RICK -40. 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 
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FOR LOW TEMPERATURE INSULATION 


SAFEGUARD your valuable crop throughout the year. 
Insulate your fruit storage efficiently... with “CORINCO” 
CORK. Contact any one of our branches or agents in prin- 
cipal cities, or write direct for complete information. 


CORK INSULATION CO., INC. 


155 East 44th Street, New York 17, New York 








Trampling Out the Vintage—By Joseph A. Cocannouer ; 


A powerful story of farming on poor, overworked and eroded soil. The tragedy of creatures of habit and d 
custom who refused to accept modern soil management and to their own ultimate destruction is the theme 
of this inspiring and interesting book, Joe Cocannouer, the author, i the Father of our present 
system of teaching vocational agriculture in our public schools. Many families which the author describes 
agricultural community. No one can read bo book without becoming a 


have their counterparts in every s 
ow fruit. 


ei 
better farmer and converting the bitter vintage of grapes into sound and mel 
> Sent postpaid on receipt of $2.75 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 


1370 Ontario Street 











Suag-Fd i 
Z-AUTO SEAT COVERS 


. COLORFULPLAID DESIGN cpr 


SEA 


PULL SET °°'y- | only 


ees | $37 


we Frome woes oa INDIVIDUAL $ 
A soup pack [|B EATS 
For 4-door Sedan, ae Se includes 


front or rear; or ten 
Coach rear, or 
Coupe 


SEND NO MONEY—-MA!i COUPON TODAY! 


SANGERS, 325 N. Wells, Chicago 10, Ill., Dept. S-210 
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Drive proudly! Make your car 
glamorous with these éye-dazzling, 
popular, colorful seat covers. Now 
offered at only a fraction of their 





























{ 
real value. Large quantity produc- | Please rush G Plaid Fibre Seat Covers at $3.98 | 
tion enables us to sell at less than | eee ted $6.98, os ma Styte { 
e Y : 
wholesale. Made in the modern (indicate Style A or B or C and quontity desired) { 
mode. Tough, water repellent, easy- | Cor Mok Style. AS: 
to-clean, glazed finish fiber. Gener- | ites PRS OE { 
ously trimmed with lustrous plastic 0 aean nae ean ti ter State Tax) | 
leatherette. Snug-fit side caps. Put x PI 
them on in a jiffy the moment they | C1 Send C.0.D. plus postal chorges. ( — | 
arrive. Sold on 10-day MONEY Name. 
BACK GUARANTEE. Sensational, | gddres | 
money saving opportunity. ORDER 
TODAY. | city _________ Zone Stete______— — | 
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Ask for 
briggse rato 


Hasoline Lngines 
on the Lyuipment 


Kou buy 


More Briggs & Stratton 
Engines are now available 
on all types of equipment 
than ever before. . . Your 
nearest Briggs & Stratton 
Authorized Service Sta- 
tion or dealer has many 
modelsin stock for replace- 
ment or auxiliary power. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. 
Milwovkee 1, Wis. U.S. A. 
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THE BEST OF THE NEW 
AND OLD VARIETIES 


APPLES, CHERRIES, PEACHES, 
PEARS, PLUMS, 
AND SMALL FRUITS 


Ilgenfritz’ 101 years of experience, 
extensive resources and sound 
policies are your best assurance 
of lasting satisfaction. 


Your requirements will re- 
ceive our prompt attention. 


‘MONROE 
NURSERY 





ILGENFRITZ NURSERIES, INC, 


THE MONROE NURSERY 1) MONROE, MICHIGAN 
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HORMONE SPRAYS 
(Continued from page 9) 


same amount of hormone is used (48 
grams) per acre of mature trees; but 
this amount of chemical is contained 
in 1200 gallons of solution (10 parts- 
per-million concentration) rather than 
5 gallons as is the case with the air- 
plane method. With the airplane, 
therefore, the hormone is applied in a 
greatly concentrated form (approxi- 
mately 240 times that of a conven- 
tional spray). Experimental work in 
the Northwest has shown the airplane 
to be somewhat less effective than the 
conventional method ; but it generally 
gives satisfactory control of drop. 
The use of the airplane has several 
distinct advantages from the point of 
view of orchard management ; among 
the most important is the fact that the 
spray can be applied with extreme 
rapidity, making more exact timing 
possible; it also relieves the grower 
of a laborious operation during the 
busy harvest season. 


Application of the hormone in dust 
form has become a stangard practice 
in certain sections, particularly in the 
Northeast on the McIntosh variety. 
Applications of 3 to 4 pounds per 
tree of a 0.1 percent dust are made. 
Three pounds of a 0.1 percent dust 
contain the same amount of naphtha- 
leneacetic acid as 30 gallons of a 
standard . 10-parts-per-million spray. 
Under eastern conditions dusts have 
been proved to be equally as effective 
as liquid sprays. Under arid condi- 


tions of the Northwest, dusts are not . 


satisfactory because of the low atmos- 
pheric humidity and the absence of 
dews. 


Concentration of Spray 


So far as is known, the directions 
for use accompanying all the com- 
mercial materials for preparing hor- 
mone sprays are calculated to give a 
spray solution of 10-parts-per-million 
concentration of active ingredient. 
Under many conditions a_half- 
strength spray (5-parts-per-million), 
if correctly timed and thoroughly ap- 
plied, will often give effective control 
of dropping. This is particularly true 
in the case of summer varieties. In- 
creasing the spray concentration above 
10-parts-per-million sometimes proves 
desirable on McIntosh and Wealthy 
in the Northeast, yet double-strength 
or triple-strength sprays (20-or 30- 
parts-per-mjllion) may cause faster 
ripening. 


Timing and Effective Period 


Timing is the most important single 
factor in the success of harvest sprays. 
The spray usually becomes effective 
two to three days following applica- 
tion. It generally reaches the peak of 








effectiveness in five or six days ang 
may continue very effective {op 10 

days to.four weeks, varying with such 
factors as variety, tree and Oliage 

condition, soil moisture, and tempera. 

ture. For best results the spray shoul 

be applied at the very beginning of 

drop. If applied too far in advance 

of the harvest drop, the effect may be 

largely dissipated before drop beging 

If delayed until drop is well under 

way, little or no benefit may be de. 

rived. With McIntosh, which hag q 

relatively short period during which 

the spray is effective, close day-to-day 

observation on a number of typical 

trees is necessary in order to deter. 

mine when sound, mature apples are 

beginning to drop. In some instances, 

particularly with McIntosh, a second 

spraying five to 10 days following the 

first application will extend the ef. 

fective period considerably. It is jm 
portant, however, to make the second 
application before the effect of the 
first one runs out. 


\ 


How Thoroughly to Spray 


Relative to thoroughness of applica. 
tion the question is frequently raised 
as to whether it is necessary to hit the - 
fruit stems. Recent experimental 
work in the Northwest showed that ” 
the foliage is the most important tissue 
in transmitting the stimulus respon- 
sible for retarding fruit drop. When 
the fruit stems were treated (without 
cqntacting the foliage) only a slight - 
retardation in drop was obtained. It 
was further found that spraying the 
foliage on one spur had no appreciable 
effect in retarding fruit drop on an 
adjacent spur. In other words, thor- 
ough spray coverage is necessary in 
order to obtain the most effective re- 
sults from hormone sprays. 


Effect on Fruit Maturity 

Since the advent of hormone sprays 
some fruit growers and shippers, on 
occasion, have held that the use of 
these sprays resulted. in inferior keep- 
ing quality of their fruit. In discussing 
the possible relationship between hor- 
mone sprays and fruit maturity, it 
seems advisable to consider sepaf- 
ately the direct and the indirect ef- 
fects. 

With fali and late fall varieties the 
direct stimulatory effect of standard- 
strength hormone sprays on the ripen- 
ing of the fruit is so slight as to be 
of little or no practical significance. 
With regards to indirect effect on ma- 
turity, it should be emphasized that 
with the effective use of hormone 
sprays a certain amount of fruit that 
otherwise would drop remains on the 
tree. Naturally these fruits are among 
the most mature, and if they are not 
harvested within a reasonable time 


(Continued on page 28) 
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DEWEY MEETS 
FARM EDITORS 


By R. T. MEISTER 


Farm EDITORS were guests of 
Republican presidential nominee, 
Thomas E. Dewey, at a July meet- 
ing in Pawling, New York, Dewey's 
home. Together with Senator George 
D. Aiken and Congressman Clifford 
R. Hope of the Senate and House 
Committees on Agriculture, respec- 
tively, Dewey welcomed the farm edi- 
tors at a dinner at the Pawling Grange 
Hall; Dewey declared that the serious 
decline in the country’s livestock pop- 
ylation, together with the chance that 
we may be soon producing a surplus 








een . 
” << SR ee 
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Courtesy of ‘iw. Advt. & Remiedh 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey and Editor 
Richard T. Meister of AMERICAN FRUIT 


GROWER at Grange Hall, Pawling, N.Y. 


of grain and forage, is a major agri- 
cultural problem and, at the same 
time, welcomed suggestions from edi- 
tors on the country’s current and long 
time agricultural problems. 

The following list of six recom- 
mendations was presented to Gov- 
ernor Dewey as expressing the view- 
point of the fruit industry on current 
problems : 

1. “Fruit growers, as do all farm- 
ers, traditionally rely on government 
and state research to reduce and elimi- 
nate problems in growing and market- 
ing fruit. More funds for research 
are needed to modernize and reduce 
the cost of fruit handling and dis- 
tribution (today fruit growers receive 
only 30 to 40 percent of the retail 
dollar spent for fruits). Also such 
things must be developed as lower 
cost containers (30 percent of the cost 
of producing apples goes into con- 
tainers), harvesting machinery (hand 
picking is a big item in the cost of 
production), frequent fruit tree cen- 
Ssuses (to forecast future production 
and guard against surplus problems). 

2. Make available an adequate sup- 
ply of nitrogen. Fruit ‘trees, unlike 
annual crops, may be permanently 
injured by a season or two of fer- 
tilizer shortage. 

_ 3. Since export markets are so 
important, remove fruit from the list 
(Continued on page 28) 
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BARKER 


FRUIT PICKERS BAGS 


“The Genesee’”’ 


Made of heavy cotton 
duck with rigid .metal 
frame all around top 
opening. Sturdy adjust- 
able shoulder straps at 
front and back of top 
opening. Body strap in- 
cluded. Bottom opening 
for easy emptying. Bag 
is adjustable for size of 
the load. The all pur- 
pose bag. 


Free Catalog! Send for a free copy of our catalog 
showing other types of fruit pickers’ bags. 


BARKER MFG. CO. Honeoye Falls, N.Y. 


MAKE YOUR BASEMENT 
_ SHOW A PROFIT 















Tt 
WY 


Sold by leading 
dealers or sent 


postpaid at $3 5 
; eac 


~ 





~ 


e Install a Floor-Veyor, Jr.* This new belt 
conveyor moves material from floor to floor, 
puts vacant lofts and basements to work as 
profitable storage space. Fits in stairwell. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


Get complete details now on 
the Floor-Veyor, Jr. or other 


LLNANGTE 


PROFIT BOOSTING EQUIPMENT 





TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 


*=T.M. 











Ls 
SINCE 1915 
NURSERY STOCK 


Quick Bearing, True Name ; 

700 VARIETIES  psleateeteatetetetent Check coupon for free bulletins ——- 

mY Apples, Peaches, Pears, Plums, THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., INC. r 
Prunes, Cherries, Apricots, 364 RapiStan Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Figs, Filberts, Walnuts, Al- 

monds, Cane and Vining Ber- 
ries, Blue Berries, Strawberries. 
ALSO—SHRUBS, FLOWERING SHADE TREES 

VINES, ROSES, BULBS, ORNAMENTALS 


Send bulletins on the equipment checked. 
([] FLoor -VEYOR, JR, (J PORTABLE BELT UNITS 
([] RAPID-WHEEL CONVEYOR [_] FLOOR AND HAND TRUCKS 
([] RAPID-ROLLER CONVEYOR [_] STEEL- FORGED CASTERS 

















SEND FOR Name 
BIG FREE NURSERY CATALOG nen 
@ TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES City Zone._.Seatt 
HERWOO REGON P.O BOX 31 











Quality Fruit 
needs a 


Quality Package 


TOP-O'-THE-CROP Apple Cartons 
4-lb. size; two windows for double 
visibility; rigid construction holds 
shape when 
display. 


The time, work, and expense required to 
produce high grade choice fruit can yield 
maximum profit only when that fruit has 
maximum sales appeal. Our full line of 
baskets, cartons, and containers is de- 
signed to enhance the quality appearance 
that sells more fruit at better prices. 


fA RM-PAK | Baskets 


ais 


stacked for mass 


ee, 


3 sizes—4, 8, and 12 quarts. Strong cor- 
rugated construction; attractively printed 
in red and green with panel for your name 
and address. 





THE OHIO BOXBOARD CO., Rittman, Ohio 


Please mail me a copy of ‘Packaging Farm Products for 
Profit."* 





Name ...... 


R.F.D. or St. No 


















STORE TO THE CEILING 
with the HANDIPILER 


Reach to 12 ft. above the floor and stack to 
14 or. 16 ft. with the Handipiler. Handles 
boxes, bags and cartons up to 100 Ibs. in 
weight. Compact, light in weight—readily 
wheeled into confined spaces. Saves lifting— 
earrying—cuts handling time in half; users 
report savings of 8 to 10 man-hours in handling 
time on many jobs. Reversible belt movement, 
adjustable boom ‘and floor locks are standard 
equipment. Operates from any convenient light- 
ing circuit outlet. 


Write for Bulletin No. AFG-98 today! 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
Generali Offices: North St. Paui, 9, Minn, 


Sales & Service in 
all principal cities. 






GRAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 











_ CHAIN-ROLL Power 
Curve 


Missing Link for 
Belt Conveyors 


Unique, Practical, Economical 
Patent applied for 


POMONA SERVICE & SUPPLY CO. 
Yakime, Wash. 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


WHOLESALE NURSERY 


PAUL PATTERSON, Owner 


A dependable source for true-to-name fruit 
trees. We specialize in commercial ac- 
counts, and exercise every care in keeping 
our varieties straight. zi 

“ Write for prices. 


P.O. Box 65 


You Get What You Buy 


Smithville, Tennessee 





=== 
FARMERS 








fruit . . 


limbs. Made of 






75¢ additional. 


FRUIT PICKER 


For hard-to-reach, scattered 
. no climbing, no 
damage to fruit or small 
sturdy 
steel wire, heavy cloth bag, 
as illustrated with handle 
bracket $2.25 postpaid. 6 ft. handle 
No COD's please. 


SCHAEFER MFG. CO. BOX 285, FORT WAYRE, IND. 





Advertisement 





From where J sit ... 4y Joe Marsh 









At the Friday Night Social, 
Jeb Crowell had the audience in 
stitches—doing a take-off on the 
blustering character who belittles 
everybody and everything that 
isn’t from his own home town. 


Well, we can laugh at that sort 
of character because from where 
I sit, Americans are just the op- 
posite. We like to boast a bit per- 
haps, about the paint job on the 
new barn, or the missus’ style of 
cooking—but we aren’t intolerant 
of people who don’t think or act 
exactly the same way we do. 


Jeb Had the Folks 
in Stitches! 


In our town, for instance: Some 
folks like band concerts, others 


‘don’t — some families serve beer 


with dinner, others, buttermilk— 
and as for politics, there’s plenty 
of healthy disagreement. 


But when it comes to denying 
folks the right to think or act as 
they choose .. . no, we’re like you 
—we don’t believe in it, whether 
it goes for serving beer, or speak- 
ing one’s mind on public affairs. 


Poe Masse 





Copyright, 1948, United States Brewers Foundation 





Smartbrite 


Smartbrite, an insect killj 
has what it takes to kill insects ju 
mediately without being poisong 
other forms of life. The paint, whi 
was developed by David Smart after 
several years of experimenting, hy, 
DDT as a base and an added j 
ent, “Bushite,” which* enables the 
paint to retain its insect killing power 
for as long as two years. Smartbrite 
can be used on any interiors where 
“flat” oil base paint is required, and it 
can be mixed in several colors. 


Rotary Tiller 






as 






















New and improved, says the Mil 
waukee Equip. Mfg. Co., of their 
latest line of rotary tillage equipment, 
The features which have proved the 
most popular are the adjustable han- 
dlebars, which can be moved vertically 
or horizontally, the mounting of the 
controls on the handlebars, and the 
declutching of the right wheel to per- 
mit easy turning in small areas. 











Ridemaster Tractor 


















Here is a tractor that does the litle” 
jobs on a big farm and the big jous, 
on a little farm. It is the Bolens 
Huski Ridemaster which, according 
the manufacturer, is stripped of all 
non-essentials and provides good vis 
ibility and maneuverability. A varr 
ety of implements can be readily at 
tached, and tool adjustments can be 
made while the tractor is-in motion.” 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 
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tion and can be fitted to any conveyor 
system for use around corners. 


Esteron 44 

A new angle in chemical weed 
control is winter spraying of stumps 
and woody plants with an ester of 
24-D, Esteron 44, a product of the 
Dow Chemical Co. In fact, Dow 
agronomists say this spraying can be 
done at any convenient time through- 
out the year. If the species is sus- 
ceptible to 2,4-D, good results can be 
obtained with a solution of one per- 
cent Esteron 44 in fuel oil or kero- 
sene. More resistant species will need 
a double dose of weed killer. 
‘ays the Mil Power-Chain Saw 
°0., of their — 
fe equipment, 
e proved the 
justable han- 
ved verti 
nting tt 
ars, and the 
vheel to per- 
areas, 











Versatility, efficiency, and conveni- 
ence—all are combined in the Wood- 
boss one-man power chain saw, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. The 
j saw is light-weight but powerful and 
saws through trees or logs up to four 
. feet in diameter, two opposite cuts 
\% being made for the largest anes. 


Telejuice Machine 





An automatic vending machine 
A vam which dispenses six flavors of fruit 





readily at- juices has been recently installed 
ts can be throughout the country by the Tele- 
| motion, — coin Corp. 
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STACKING CAN BE A CINCH 


ge 





@ People with warehousing and storage problems are finding that stacking becomes a very 
easy job with the new Mathews Western Type Portable Conveyer. Whether the problem in- 
volves handling cartons, sacks or crates, this reversible conveyer does it well. It is avail- 
able in three lengths and two belt widths. Write today for descriptive bulletin and prices. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 
120 Tenth Street — Ellwood City, Pa. 


San Carlos, California Port Hope, Ont. 
NATIONWIDE SERVICE THROUGH AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS 

















1948 COMPATIBILITY CHART 


Again this year, because of the many requests for reprints .~ 
of the compatibility chart which was published in the 7 
February issue of AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, we /% 

are printing a limited supply in colors on heavy GROWER 


paper stock and suitable for hanging on the wall. ~~ — ctevelond 13 Ohts 











: : . é 7 
This revised chart includes all the new insec- 7 PRR RS 
ticides and fungicides and is an accurate ys 
guide in mixing two or more chemicals. 7 Name 
Single copies will be furnished free +” Address 
to readers on receipt of 10c to +” gy, 

ese Ps 
cover postage and mailing. 
r4 OO ees ee 





Fill out the coupon. 


(Offer Good only in U.S.A.) 
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AGENTS WANTED 


NEW EXTRA MONEY PLAN. MAKE UP TO 100% 
profit without experience—showing Christmas, Everyday 
Card assortments, Wrappings, Stationery, Coasters. Un- 
usual, attractive. Bonus. Special offers. Send for free 
samples 30 different Name ri Christmas Cards, 
50 for $1.00, 25 for $1.00 and 00, Stationery, Coasters. 
Christmas, Everyday assortments on approvel. THOMAS 
TERRY STUDIOS, 90 Union Avenue, Westfield, Mass. 


MAKE BIG WEEKLY COMMISSIONS SELLING NA- 
tionally advertised aluminumware, silverware, pressure 

cookers, canners and gift items. No yy required. 
Simply take orders, collect commissions, we do the rest. 
Complete sales kit free. Write URY COMPANY, Dept. 
50C, 222-4th Avenue, New York 3, New York. 


BEES 


WHY BE BOTHERED WITH MOVING BEES YOUR- 
self during busy spray season. I will have 300 hives for 
rent this fall for new customers anywhere in Western 
Michigan. All moving etc. handled by experienced men. 
Send postal card for free details and low rental price. 
No order too small or large. ALBERTUS KNOLL, Route 
1, Holland, Michigan. 























CHAINS 
CHAINS—TRACTOR, TRUCK, ROAD GRADER, BUS. 


Write for circular, give tire sizes—Prompt shipment. 
HORNER TRACTOR SALES, Geneva, Ohio. 


CIDER MILLS 
CIDER: TURN YOUR CULL APPLES INTO MONEY 














DOGS 


FOR SALE—DOGS OF THE HUNTING BREEDS. 
Coon, Opossum, Mink, Squirrel, Fox, Rabbit dogs. Ten 
days trial. Write for full information and literature. 
— reasonable. J. N. RYAN KENNEL, Murray, Ken- 
tucky. 











EDUCATIONAL 


HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORsEe? 5 
every farmer and horseman should have, It fs te 


Sbiization. Simply address 
HORSEMANSHIP, Dept. 1389, Pleasant Sant SCHO9y, " 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INFLATABLE LIFE-LIKE TOYS—LA 
fully colered vinylite doll, turtle, = fish, 
rapture the hearts of children, 

$2.00 postpaid. ADAR NISSAN assoupe SOCIATES, 499 
Tremont Avenue, New York 57, New a 


TRE-TEX—SAVES TREES, TIME 


Starting fourth season, sold in 45 stat — 
Prevents damage from bark- eaters, bane Cinada Mexics, 
mice, etc. Write today for wholesale ae 
testimonial circular, other literature, Pyeder Tour-yag, 
$1.00 cy’ pound or quart up to Oct, or 
wil ‘be $1.50 per unit. Liguid oTte- Tex “appes h 
press only, in orders of $10. mor. Maw fa j 
wanted. ORCHARDVIEW, Nobles . i 
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EARTHWORM CULTURE AND SCIENTIFIC BEE- 
keeping. Opportunities for profitable home industry. 
Write for valuable free bulletins, EARTHMA 
PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 7, Box 488, Roscoe, Calif. 


FERTILIZER 


SCHROCK NATURAL HI-TEST PHOSPHATE (32-34% 
P,0;). Granular Ammonium Phosphate (16-20-0). Super 
Phosphate. Prompt, Deliveries. Fertilizer Spreaders. 
SCHROCK FERTILIZER SERVICE, Congervifle, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 























IMPORTED VIRGIN BRIAR PIPES. NVA 
wren SIDNEY RAM. 1n6 Se Peck Catalog tral 
cY f Franiiin te Chicago 

nois. 6 My. 
FREE CATALOG—SAVE ON COTTON 
values for family and home—shirts, ner en 
prints, towels, chests, children’s. wear, back 

TH ¢ pens har Seana, 


antee. SOUTH CAROLINA MILLS, 
burg, South Carolina. 
es 
NURSERY STOCK 
BLUEBERRY PLANTS. IMPROVED HYBRIDS typ 


year old 40c. Three year old 60c. FRANK BRAIN 
Route 4, Allegan, Michigan. BRAINARD, 


























FOR SALE—A GOOD 0-14 INTERNATIONAL RUBBER | 200,000 RASPBERRY PLANTS: LATHAM, TAYIOR 
tire. orchard tractor. Also a power orchard sprayer, 300 Red Sodus, Potomac, Columbian, Purple 

gallon tank on rubber all in good running condition. Morrison, New Logan, Black. (. H. BENEDICT. Grand 
LEO H. GRAVES, Farina, Illinois. Junction, Michigan. 
NIAGARA PEACH AND APPLE GRADER. CAPACITY | DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND _NU JT TREES. SMAI, 


Adjustable Sizing Rolls 


75 bushel per hour. Sorting Rolls. 
33126 


—5 sizes. New condition. ROMAN KLINGSHIRN, 
Walker Road, Avon Lake, Ohio. 


WHISKY BARRELS—FRESHLY DUMPED, os E 
used, $6.00 each, 5—$28.00; 10—$54.00; *2 20-—$100 

Cash with order, Draft or Certified Check, “prompt a 
ment while supply lasts. SHO-OFF ORCHARDS PROD- 

















| Sagas Ornamentals and General Nursery Stock. Writy 
for free color catalogue. CUMBERLAND VALLEY 
NURSERIES, INC., Box 101, McMinnville, Tennessee, 


I WILL HAVE CARAGANA SEED FOR SALE By 
October first. Order from: PETER J. ENTZ, Wootten 


Alta., Canada. 
THE R. L. STONER PEACH, PLANT PATENT 19%, 








ERMAN'S NUM 











wih @ senteide mill. For presses, grate rs, ; Dumps, s¢ eens, UCTS CO., 107 North Washington, Peoria, Iinois. fo Cs bo agg yp ng , Discovered Oo at Pam 
5 cider mill suppl wri or a- .. Y % 

> > _ . ’ stone, Excellent Quality. Write HALDERMAN 
legee. F PALMER CIDER SUI PLIES, ING.. Cos Cob, HONEY ERY. Tipp City, Ohio. 

= zs < DELICIOUS HONEY—5-LB. PAIL $1.25. 6 PAI CULTIVATED HYBRID BLUEBERRIES. a 

FOR SALE—CIDER PRESSES, NEW AND REBUILT | 37 00, ¥.0.B. Christopher. ROY BAXLEY, Christopher, Healthy, Government inspected plants. 

Farquhar and Mt. Gilead Presses. Repairs and suppHes Illinois. Blueberry plants only. — invited. HA 
~ Small pt Sizers WwW. G RUNKLES HONEY. CHOICE CLOVER OR BUCKWHEAT. 5-LB. cage nn nn — . 

° - . . ui. 4. , y . ow ‘ > 

MACHINERY COMPANY. 185 Oakland Street, Trenton, | Pail $1.60. Postpaid 5th Zone. C. A. JENKS, Canan- | STRAWBERRY PLANTS — BLAKEMORE, MISSION. 


New Jersey. 





daigua, New York. 











CORN CENTER DOIN‘S 
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This picture's got everything — even 
B.F. Goodrich tires like farmers voted for 2 to 1 


It’s when you really need all the power 
that’s built into your tractor that you 
really appreciate B.F.Goodrich tires. Their 
open tread design with double bars, one 
long and one short, gives you traction in 
the center of the tire, right where you 
need it most. And because the cleats are 


26 





An advertisement of The B.F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


unconnected, the tread is flexible. Dirt and 
mud drop out as the tire rolls. Slippage 
is cut down to a minimum. Work goes 
faster. You save on fuel bills. When you 
buy tractor tires, get open tread tires — 
the kind preferred by farmers 2 to 1 in 
: ny vote. See your B.F.Goodrich 


-NATIONAL TRADE 


ary at 100 for $2. ry 500 7 Le 00; Postpaid. 1000 fo 
$8.00. Everbearing a’ t $15.00 1000. Boysenberry thom- 
less at 20¢ each. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Birch Tenn. 





RHODODENDRON, HEMLOCK, NATIVE AZALEAS 
Laurel. List free. NATURE’S GREENHOUSE, Tallulah 


Falls, Georgia. 
PEACH, TREES, 2 YEAR OLD. VARIETIES—MAY- 
flower, Champion, Sungold, Indian cling, 2 to 3 fh 
$15.00 per 100. 4 to 5 ft. $20.00 per 100. PONZER 
NURSERY, Rolla, Missouri. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, CERTIFIED — GROWN ON 
new land, excellent roots, moss packed in special plant 
box. Plants you can depend on. ‘Missionary, —- 
ey Blakemore. Postpaid. $1.00; 250, $2.25; 
$4.00. Write for complete "aaa list. ROMINES 
PLANT FARM, Dayton, Te 
EVERGREENS: TRANSPLANTS AND SEEDLINGS; 
Many varieties Pine, Fir, Spruce, Hemlock, Arborvites, 
Hardy field grown. Write for wholesale price lis, 
SUNCREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES, Johnstown, Pa 
PEACH AND APPLE TREES LOW AS 20c. ~ PEARS, 
plums, cherries, nuts, berries, grapevines 10c. Erer- 
greens, shrubs, shade trees low as 25c. High grade qual- 
ity stock can’t be sold lower. Forty page color cataly 
free. TENNESSEE NURSERY COMPANY, Box 4 
Cleveland, Tennessee. 
FOR SALE BLIGHT RESISTANT CHESTNUT, NUT 
and fruit trees. VIRGINIA TREE FARM, Woodie, 


Virginia. 
ORCHARDS FOR SALE 


FRUIT FARM FOR SALE IN eg VALLEY- 
12% acres of apples, cherries, peaches and raspberries 
Modern house, packing and storage sheds. Write for 
details. WILLIAM F. FRISCH, Greenacres, Washingt. 
PROFITABLE ORCHARD. $20,000 SALES ge 
past year. Heavy-bearing, well-tended orchard. Hi 

ee run town, RFD, school bus. Fair 

zy home, electricity, phone. 233 acres—2500 trees-, 
1500 7 yielded 2500 .bushels, balance in full production 
next year. 100 acres tillable; estimated 50-cow pasture, 
wells and tanks. Four-room house, garage, barn, fruit 
packing ae ONLY $22,500, one-half down, Write 

LL & HITT, Realtors, Box 129, Mexia, Texas. 


PATENTS 
MARK COMPANY, MUNSEY 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


y PET STOCK 


67 VARIETIES, PIGEONS, PEAFOWLS, PHEASANTS, 
Monkeys, Rabbits, Pigs, Mice, Bees, Hamsters. Cate 


logue 10c. Free List. HOUCK FARM, Tiffin 2, Ohio. 


POSITION WANTED 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, MARRIED, AGE 30 30, EXPERI. 
enced in fruit growing wants a position on a well 
orehard. N.Y. N.J. Penn. Conn. Mass. Full 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, Box 82, 1370 Ontario 
Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 

LIVE WIRE SALESMAN LOCATED ACROSS BRIG 
5 minutes from Poughkeepsie. Formerly sold dealers 


farmers. Open for good proposition with good house, Ne 
vember Ist. References. W.E.H., R.D. 1 Box 26, High- 


land, New York. 
POULTRY 


___ ee 
BEAUTIFUL BARRED ROCK BANTAMS. Cand 
profitable side-line. FLORY, Route 1 Box 682, Ft. Ww 


Texas. _____—— 
WANTED TO BUY 
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__ 
WILL BUY ABOUT 22 INCH CIDER PRESS. REA 1. 
HOFF, Comanche, Texas. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWE 
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‘d on Stoner Fruit 
rs. Firm Large, Had 
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ERRIES. VIGOROUS 
plants. M ‘a 
nvited. fae 
Michigan: 

.KEMORE, MISSIOX 
0; Postpaid. 1000 fa 
OT. Birchwood, Tem 


NATIVE AZALEAS 
EENHOUSE, Tallulah 


a ————_ 
VARIETIES—MAY. 
an cling, 2 to 4 
r 100. PONZER 
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cked Py ly 
Aissionary, Klonmore, 
, $1.00; 250, $2.25: 
price list. ROMINES 


a 
AND SEEDLINGS, 
Hemlock, Arborvitses, 
wholesale price list, 
RIES, Johnstown, Pa, 
W AS 20c, PEARS, 
apevines 10c. Brer- 
5c. High grade qual- 
y page color cataly 
‘OMPANY, Box 4 


| CHESTNUT, NUT 
FARM, Woodlam, 


SALE 
OKANE VALLEY- 
hes and 


hal; 
), Mexia, Texas. 


IPANY, MUNSEY 


LS, PHEASANTS, 
Hamsters, 
, Tiffin 2, Ohio. 
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fruit juice 


ATIONWIDE FRUITS 
“(Continued from page 13) 





ly CRANBERRIES 


@ By blending from hong to oe per- 

berry juice with apple juice, 
oo sive and palatable blended 
has been produced by in- 
yestigators in the Department of 
Food Technology of the University 
of Massachusetts. McIntosh apple 
juice was used in the experimental 
to the preparation of such a blend 
the apple juice must be given a pre- 
liminary flash pasteurization treat- 
ment in order to inactivate enzymes 
which would otherwise destroy the 
red color of the cranberry juice 
when the two are mixed together 
prior to final processing. 


es APPLES 


ie 
® With apple harvest close at hand, 
the inevitable question presents itself 
as to the best time to pick the various 
varieties to obtain the optimum re- 
sults from the standpoint of dessert 
quality and storage capacity. 

While many factors, including the 
use of harvest sprays, must be taken 
into consideration in determining 
when to pick apples for storage the 
following table giving the number of 
days from full bloom to maturity of 
the major commercial varieties will 
serve to guide the grower in arrang- 
ing his harvest program. These dates 
are the result of study and observa- 
tion by Dr. J. R. Magness and other 
workers in the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, who report that the number 
of days from full bloom to maturity 
for a given variety is rather con- 


_’ stant even when the variety is grown 


under widely different climatic and 
cultural conditions.-The date of full 
bloom has been taken as the date 
when the first petals fall. 


No. of Days from Full Bloom 


Variety to Optimum Maturity 
Arkansas 0. 160 to 175 
re 145 to 155 
ne 155 to 160 
Cortland 130 to 135 
Delicious: .. 155 to 160 
Golden Delicious... 150 to 160 
Grimes Golden 145 to 150 
Jonathan 140 to 145 
Mcintosh 135 to 140 
Northern Spy 145 to 150 
Rhode Island Greening... 135 to 145 
- Rome Beauty 155 to 165 
Stayman Winesap _....... 160 to 170 
WOOONOP 2... 160 to 170 
ie 70 
i 155 to 175 
Yellow Newtown 150 to 170 
Yellow Transparent 65to 70 
York Imperial 155 
SEPTEMBER, 1948 


AGRICULTURAL HEAD 
RETIRES FROM DOW 


Joseph A. Cavanaugh, who for 39 
years was instru- 
mental in expand- 
ing and developing 
the agricultural 
chemical sales divi- 
sion at Dow Chem- 
ical Co., has retired 
as head of that de- 
partment. Cava- 
naugh was respon- 
sible for building. 
the agricultural 
chemical sales divi- 
sion of Dow to the prominent position 
: it now holds in the 
industry. 

He will be suc- 
ceeded by William 
W. Allen, manager 
of the technical 
service and devel- 
opment. division 
staff. Allen joined 
Dow in 1931 ag or- 
ganic chemist and 
was a member of 
the insecticide sales 
and technical research staffs before 
taking his new position. 





J. A. CAVANAUGH 





Ww. W. ALLEN 


NITROGEN NEEDS 
(Continued from page 19) 


compound readily soluble in water 
and manufactured in large quantity 
at a reasonable cost per nitrogen 
unit. Three sprays at 5 pounds per 
100 gallons are equivalent to a mod- 
erate soil application of fertilizer ni- 
trogen. If there is reason to use them, 
they might have some place in a 
commercial program. The most like- 
ly reason for fertilizing fruit trees in 
this way would be to improve the 
timing of nitrogen effect. If, for in- 
stance, it were desirable to insure 
maximum set of fruit on a low-nitro- 
gen apple tree with moderate bloom, 
the use of urea in pre-pink and pink 
sprays might be helpful. On the 
other hand, if a grower wanted to 
discourage a high-nitrogen apple 
tree with heavy bloom from setting 
a heavy crop, he might omit ground 
fertilization with nitrogen and add 
urea to the calyx and early cover 
sprays. These and other possible spe- 
cial uses for urea sprays are under 
investigation and we will know more 
about their possibilities and limita- 
tions in a few years. At the present 
time moderate annual spring ground 
applications of nitrogenous fertilizers 
are the rule in most New York or- 
chards, and the amount is determined 
by the response of- the trees under 
their particular climatic and soil con- 
ditions. 
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FOR TOP 
MARKET PRICES 
ne 


TRESCOTT POTATO MACHINE 


Saves man-hours, cuts cost of hand- 
ling. Brushes, gtades and bags 
potatoes in any desired sequence. 
Lightweight, maneuverable . . . it 
may be bought and used complete 
or by the unit to fit grower’s re- 
quirements. Handles potatoes gen- 
tly yee thoroughly. See it. Compare 
all its advantages with any other 
on the market. 18” and 24” widths. 


Write for literature 
Fruit & Vegetable Graders & Cleaners 


TRESCOTT COMPANY, INC. 
MAIN OFFICE, FAIRPORT, NEW YORK 
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ge cam B ore etal Crops 
| ROTARY TILLAGE STARTS f 


See _ 
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a ee 
Buy Your M-E ROTARY TILLER NOW! 


Put Nature to work for yen! Mulch surface 
tion hout tilled depth now and 
disintegration will start this fall’ — continue 
the winter — assure a soft, humus 
soil next sprin 
can be wo m) 


As a result, your gromad 
And the minerals and moisture that you’ve 
helped to put back into the soil will produce 
a bigger, better, more profitable . This 
increa yield will more than pay for your 
M-E Rotary Tiller, so choose the model you 
meed and place your order now. Garden 
models: G-16 in 5 or 742 H.P. Wisconsin 
Motor; G-26 in 742 H.P. Wisconsin Motor 





or 10 H.P. Onan Motor. 


Request Free Demonstration on your own soil 
Power take-off models . 





Medel G-16 Cute Model WA-06 ae 
gases 
ae a 


16-inch swath 


ALL W 


ROTARY TILLERS 


Milwoukee, W 





FRUIT TREES 
for Spring Delivery 

We are one of the largest growers of 
Fruit Trees and Supply Quality True-to- 
Name Trees at fair prices. Send today 
for our 1948 Fall catalog. Good fruit trees 





early to avoid disappoint- 
ment. Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed. Our 68th Year. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 
155 Maple Street Dansville, N. Y. 


~~ Beer ee 


ATTENTION CANADIANS! | 


PEACH TREES in all the leading va- 











rieties. 7/16 in, Caliper—3 to 4 ft. high. 
In Quantity Lots at 35c each. \ 
Brookdale-Kingsway Nurseries 

Bowmanville, Ontario, Canada 


RHUBARB— 


ATTENTION 
NURSERYMEN! 


MacDonald and Canada Red di- 
visions. Buy them from the larg- 
est propagators in Canada. State 
quantity required. Low Prices. 
Duty 10%. Phillips Farms, Cha- 
teauguay Village, Que., Canada. 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


One, two, and three years. Certified. Early, 
midseason and late varieties, bargain prices. 


GALLETTA BROS. - BLUEBERRY FARMS 
HAMMONTON, NEW JERSEY 


FRUIT TREES <=: 


Prices. Peach, Apple, Pear, Plum and. 
Prune, Cherry. Wate for Prices. Drop 
a card for Free copy of our catalog. 


CHAMPION NURSERIES 
150 MAIN STREET + PERRY, OHIO 


HUNT’S GRAFTING WAXES, 
RODENT REPELLENT, ETC. 


MICHIGAN BEE & FARM SUPPLY 
X 7, LANSING I, MICH. 


; AP-PEACH 
PICKING BAG 


Saves Time—Reduces Bruising 


Heavy canvas over rigid frame pro- 
tects fruit. Empties quickly thru 
bottom. Especially for peaches and 
easily bruised apples. Write for 
folder. 


JOHN C. BACON CO., GASPORT, N.Y. 



















































GENERAL HORTICULTURE 


Principles and Practices of Orchard, 
Small Fruit and Garden Culture 
By Thomas J. Talbert 
452 pages with 129 engravings. 
General Horticulture has been prepared 
for the purpose of presenting the com- 
plete and modern view of the culture of 
fruits, vegetables and ornamental plants 
in such a manner as to meet the real 
need of students and progressive pro- 
ducers. Special chapters deal with basic 
problems not usually covered in horti- 
cultural books. Sent postpaid on receipt 

of $4.00. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 











continue to be scarce. Order y 





FMC MERGES WITH 
WESTVACO CHEMICAL 


Win THE MERGING of the 
Food Machinery Corp. and the West- 
-vaco Chemical Corp., the former will 
become the Food Machinery & Chem- 
ical Corp. Westvaco will continue, un- 
der its present management, as a di- 
vision of the new corporation. 

A major producer of chlorine, catis- 
tic soda, phosphates, and barium and 
magnesium products, Westvaco has 
recently expanded in the agricultural 
chemical field and is now producing 
DDT, benzene hexachloride, methyl 
bromide, and other organic insecti- 
cides. Board of Directors and man- 
agements of these two corporations 
have-agreed on details of the merger, 
and it becomes effective as soon as it 
has been approved by the stockholders 
of both companies. 


DEWEY MEETS EDITORS 


(Continued from page 23) 
of “luxury foods,” especially in 
Europe, and replace fruit as a health 
food, thus helping to open vital export 
markets. At the same time, review 
critically the reciprocity agreements 
with foreign countries regarding fruit. 

4. Since fruits are essential for 
health (nutritionists estimate con- 
sumption of fruits and vegetables 
would be increased 20 percent if the 
people of this nation received an ade- 
quate diet and 163 percent if all people 
of the world were included), step up 
the promotion of fruits for a healthy 
world through government and state 
agencies, and schools and colleges. 

5. Continue the present policy of 
utilization of unmarketable surpluses 
through government purchases under 
section 32 of the the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotmert Act and 
for the School Lunch program. But 
make such purchases only when all 
other remedies have failed, bearing in 
mind that such a policy helps preserve 
the independence of the industry and 
makes possible efficiencies and im- 
provements through the work of in- 
dividual growers in the true tradition 
of American democracy. 

6. An unsound national program 
leading to inflation and depression 
can upset the applecart of fruit pros- 
perity and more directly affects the 
fruit grower’s welfare than any na- 
tional agricultural legislation.” 

After dinner, the meeting was 
moved from the Grange hall to Gov- 
ernor Dewey’s 52-cow dairy farm two 
miles outside of Pawling. Editors 


‘were impressed with Dewey’s down- 


to-earth knowledge of his farm’s op- 
eration which he conducts on a part- 
nership basis with Ralph Lynam, New 
York state dairy farmer. 


By «4 
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HORMONE SPRays 
(Continued from page 22) ; 


they become overmature, wat 

is likely to develop, and their keen} 
quality is impaired. This sant am 
maturity would develop whether these 
most advanced fruits were Prevented 
from dropping through the yge of 
hormone sprays, or whether dr 
been prevented by mechanical 
such as fastening the fruit to the 
with tape in such a way that the gop. 
nection was not severed. 

Variety and temperature preyailj 
during the harvest period will dete. 
mine how long one can safely def 
picking and still not impair the keep. 
ing quality of fruit which was des. 
tined to drop had it not been 
With such varieties as Delicious and 
McIntosh, one should resort to seler. 
tive or color picking, particularly dur. 
ing unusually warm seasons, in order 
to avoid overmaturity of fruit pre 
vented from dropping by hormone 
sprays. Before the discovery of hor- 
mone sprays, a grower was much less 
likely to allow his fruit to become 
overmature on the tree because of fear 
of excessive drop. When the situation 
required it, he resorted to selective or 
color picking. If he failed to do this, 
the ripest fruit dropped and, though 
he sacrificed tonnage, he was 
safeguarded on condition because it 
was the overmature fruit that dropped, 
Prevention of drop through the use of 
hormone sprays does not do away 
with the necessity of selective or color 
picking. On the contrary it makes 
such a practice with certain varieties 
more necessary than ever before to | 
prevent possible losses in storage from 
overmaturity and breakdown. _ 

The effective period of hormone 
sprays, while admittedly limited, is 
sufficiently long (if properly timed) 
in most cases to serve adequately 
the purpose for which they are it 
tended. Fruit growers should keep 
in mind that one of the chief ree 
sons fruit drops is because it has 
reached maturity. Therefore, if har- 
vest is delayed too long as a result 
of using hormone sprays, losses from 
overmaturity may offset any advan- 
tage obtained from drop prevention 
and increase of color and size. 





: 
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Reprint Available 

Data that should prove interesting’ and 
helpful to storage men and growers in get- 
eral is contained in an article, “Controlled 
Air Distribution Is Secret of Good Apple 
Storage,” which is available as a reprint 
from*the W. B. Connor Engr. Co. The 
article, which appeared in REFRIGERAT- 
ING ENGINEERING, was written by 
R. M. Smock and C. F. Kayan of Cornell 
University and J. G. Francis of Columbia 
University, and it gives the results of studies 
conducted at the New York State Agricul 
tural Experiment Station, Cornell Univer- 
sity, under the sponsorship of the Refriger@ 
tion Research Foundation. : 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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ABOVE—The Jeep’, with its low 
silhouette, is perfect for towing 
in the orchard. With its 
wide speed range, the ‘Jeep’ will 
tow your trailer to town in a 
hurry at normal road speed. 
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deeg Works the Year Round 





The Universal ‘Jeep’ is busy every season of 
the year—helping you get work done on time 
—spreading its cost over more kinds of jobs. 
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LEFT — The sure-footed 4-wheel- ABOVE— The Universal ‘Jeep’ 
drive ‘Jeep’ gets you to any part is a 4-wheel-drive tractor for all 
of your place in a hurry—climbs kinds of field work, operating 
steep grades, pulls its load pull-type implements or, with 
through deep mud and sand, hydraulic lift, standard litt-type 
over ice and snow. farm equipment. 





RIGHT — With power take-off, 
the ‘Jeep’ delivers up to 30 hp 
through pulley or shaft drive for 
operating hammer mills, buzz 
saws, silo blowers, sprayers and 
power mowers. 





_ m 
ONLY THE ‘JEEP’ HAS ALL THESE FEATURES: 4-Wheel-Drive 


Selective 2- or 4-wheel drive— 
6 speeds forward, 2 reverse. 
Operating range from 2 mph in 
the field to 60 on the road. 
More driver comfort—full-back, 
upholstered seat, shock ab- 

sorbers, folding windshield. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS e TOLEDO e MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 


SEPTEMBER, 1948 


Car-size 7-in. headlights for night 
field work. UNIVERSAL i 


Power take-off points at rear, 





center and front. 
Steel bed for hauling. 
Optional metal top for winter. 
Optional hydraulic lift. 
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The Machinery Age 


Farm POPULATION reached its 
peak in 1910, and so did farm employ- 
‘ment. Since 1910 there has been a 
gradual and continuous decrease with 
the result that today both population 
and employment are where they were 
75 years ago. Yet production of food 
and fibre has increased, and American 
agriculture is meeting demands un- 
precedented in the history of the 
United States. New records in pro- 
duction are being made with fewer 
hands and only because animal power 
is being replaced by mechanical power. 
In 25 years machinery increased the 
gross production of farm labor by a 
total of 44 percent, and as farms con- 
tinue to be mechanized less farm labor 
will be needed and greater production 
obtained. 

The fruit growers were the first to 
replace animal power with mechanical 
power. The power sprayer became the 
symbol of mechanical improvement in 
the orchard, and as pest infestation 
increased, mechanization of the or- 
chard followed in natural sequence. In 
1930 the acreage in fruit was 6,860,- 
176 and declined in 1940 to 5,440,951. 
More than a million acres in fruit 
were abandoned by farmers as un- 
profitable or interfering with other 
farm work in that 10-year period. Yet 
in 1930, 88,848,970 apple trees yielded 
126,433,057 bushels while in 1940 only 
58,152,108 trees yielded 150,236,768 
bushels of apples. The mechanical age 
which made itggreatest strides in that 
10-year period was undoubtedly re- 
sponsible for the increase in produc- 
tion from 30 million less trees. The 
time is not far away when fruit will 
be handled mechanically. A bushel of 
fruit is a heavy load to be handled con- 
stantly for long hours during busy 
harvest seasons. Conveyors, lift 
trucks, elevators, and other mechanical 
equipment will relieve fruit growers 
of this burden. More productive ma- 
chinery will lighten the work of fruit 
growers. 
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Great CHANGES are occurring 
in the economics, handling, and mar- 
keting of fruit which challenge the 
abilities and resources of the indus- 
try. They are the sort of thing which 
should appeal to youth, and youth is 
badly needed. 

To begin with, the total production 
of all fruits in the United States has 
doubled in the past 25 years. The 
bulk of this increase has been in 
citrus fruits, which today lead all 
fruits. The apple, the erstwhile “king 
of fruits,” has dropped to what looks 
like a hundred million bushels for 
1948. The grape in 1946 ranked next 
to citrus fruits in tonnage. Peaches 
were almost 87 million bushels, pears 
over 34 million bushels, apricots 338 
million pounds, sweet cherries 112 
million pounds, and sour cherries 117 
million pounds. 

Next, processing has moved stead- 
ily ahead. Only 40 percent of non- 
citrus production was sold fresh in 
1946; processing took 55 percent, 
farm household use took 4 percent, 
and 1 percent was abandoned. Sev- 
eral million boxes of grapefruit were 
dumped in 1947-48, many others 
were sold at below the cost of pro- 
duction, and the apple market was 
not a happy one. 

The per capita consumption of all 
fruits has not varied appreciably in a 
generation, and at the same time, the 
United Nations Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization shows a need for 
163 percent more fruits and vegeta- 
bles if people are to be properly fed. 

New methods of packaging are 


Fruit Production at a Glance 




















. Aug. 1, Est. 
1937-46 | ‘1947 1948 
Apples 
bushels 115,058,000] 113,041,000) 100,445,000 
Peaches 
» ana 66,725,000) 82,603,000 70,358,000 
bushels 30,222,000) 35,312,000) 26,424,000 
ates 2,701,000 3,072,000} 3,013,900 
Plums and 
Prunes 
tons (fresh) 723,140 675,000) 636,500 - 
Cherries 
tons 170,000} 173,000] 201,280 
CITRUS 
1936-45 | 1946-47 | 1947-48 
Oranges | 
om 83,488,000| 113,980,000! 111,680,000 
: 44,593,000 aaa 62,860,000 


















Wanted: Young Men for the Marketing Field 















= 
crying for attention. No ones 
satisfied with the present. Wyip 
grower try pre-packing, or will 
retailer package fruit in consy 
sizes? Are there cheaper ways 
handling perishable fruit? Is th 
a way to reduce bruises in handiq 

Grades and grading are und 
tack. What value are size and ¢ 
grades except for initial sale? ¥ 
value does “Fancy” have wher 
product is bruised and out of 
tion? 
What are the best methods of 
chandising? Who will teach 
chandising to the retailer? 
are the best forms of adverti 
Should an advertising prog 
local or national? Should each-gep 
arate commodity be promoted ng 
tionally or should each State pool is 
resources and promote the prod ts 
produced within its own borders? 

How good are fruit juices? Af 
laxness and inferior quality harming . 
a potentially important frozen frat 
industry? Are there grades ; 
standards that must be devised f 
protection of both the producer an 
the consumer ? 

What are the export possibiliti 
Where are the markets? Whata ‘| 
the opportunities close to home? 
What can local city and commu 
markets do? What are the possi 
ties on roadside stands? 

These are only a few of the ques- 
tions that the fruit industry is ask 
ing, and only a few of the problems 
that it faces. The times are serious 
and challenging, more serious and 
more challenging than many realize, 

To be sure, past leadership ‘has 
been good, and those. who have spe- 
cialized in the handling and market- 
ing fields have done well. But now 
it is this leadership itself, which is 
calling for help. It asks for men who 
have grown up in the fruit industry 
and who understand it. It asks for 
men without too many preconceived 
ideas and who do not yet know what 
“can’t be done.” It asks for young 
men. 

Admittedly, the production prob- 
lems of fruit growing are ever attrac- 
tive, and the family atmosphere that 
pervades fruit growing is wonder- 
fully wholesome and fine. But some- 
where from these units must be re- 
cruited the marketing, the handling, 
the merchandising, and the advertis- 
ing experts of the future. It is time 
for the industry to begin a little sales 
promotion of its own and to attract 
its able young men into the field upon 
which its future is becoming: more 
and more dependent. 

Wanted: Young Men for the Mar- 
keting Field. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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nor does the farmer... 
"LIVE BY BREAD ALONE™ 


iN WON 
ty) ae 


Profit? Yes!‘A man should farm for profit. 
But in farming, profit is not the entire 
sum of the compensation. Pride of owner- 
ship in fertile, productive fields is part of 
it. Pride of ownership in a finished herd 
of pure-breds can be another. 

To some farmers also comes the down- 
right pleasure of working their lands 
with OLIVER Tractors. Theirs is the sure 
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knowledge that the world produces noth- 
ing finer .. . and thus they portray the 
keen discrimination which looks beyond 
a price tag and sees a quality unimpaired 
by any consideration other than service. 

The new fleet of OLIVER tractors ap- 
peals so strongly to such farmers that 
ownership of these tractors is fast becom- 
ing a mark of success in farming. 


400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, lilinols 
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Picking time will again show why so many men _agents. Then it must be made in production facil- i 













who grow fruit as a business rely on General ties where quality control is always maintained at ~ 








Chemical spray materials. With these growers the the highest, most advanced level. | 
one thing that counts is consistently good results All of these are requisites for every General ~ 
. .. maximum harvests of “money grades.” Chemical spray material. They result in the in- 





A spray material that helps get such results-can- —bherent. product qualities which prove so convine- 
not be merely “put together.” ingly at picking time that—General Chemical Spray 









First, it must be carefully de- Materials give Performance—Plus in the orchard — a ‘ 
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veloped through sound re- proving ground. aS 
search and thorough field in- Oe 
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